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Swatow, Nov. 6, 1865.—Yesterday 
was our communion season, and a pre- 
cious season we had, endearing still more 
tous this spot, where we have felt so 
much of the goodness of our covenant 
God, and have seen so much of his power. 


Though we have really moved from the 
island, we have not yet—nor can we for 
some time, have sufficient accommodation 
at Kak-chio, for the brethren and sisters 
when they come in. Many of them 
come from long distances, and generally 
stop several days. We had an unusually 
large representation this time. 

Br. and sister Ashmore, much to their 
disappointment and ours, could not be 
with us; but God had mercifully rebuked 
our brother’s disease, and he was out of 
danger, so that our fears on his account 
were turned into thankfulness aud praise, 
while our hearts were made glad by the 
large number of communicants present, 
and the reception into the fold by bap- 
tism of six new hembers,—one from Tie- 
chiu-Hu, two from Tie Ine, and three 
from Chung Lim. 

Sixty-two besides ourselves sat down 
to the Lord’s table,—34 brethren and 28 
sisters. Of this number, fifty had been 
baptized on Double Island. We have 
received into the church by baptism, 
since the mission was removed to this 
place, sixty-one. Truly have we reason 
to exclaim, “What hath God wrought!” 
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“Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
unto thy name give glory, for thy mercy 
and thy truth’s sake.” It was a time to 
read and expound that glorious psalm. 


Christian Marriages. 


To-day has also been to us a day of 
much joy, espeeially has it been so to 
Mrs. Johnson. Two of her pupils, mem- 
bers of the church, were married this 
forenoon to young men, also Christians. 
These two make seven of her schalars, 
Christians, married to Christian young 
men. Who can estimate the gracious 
influence that may go out from these 
seven Christian households ? 

The brethren and sisters who had come 
from every district in the Department of 
Tie Chiu, remained to be present at the 
ceremony—the first Chinese marriages 
that many of them had ever witnessed. 
There was also a large number of stran- 
gers, spectators. It has been a happy 
day to us all, and a pleasant closing up of 
our precious holy services. One aged 
brother, more than eighty years old, re- 
marked that it was the happiest day of 
his life. “Blessed be God,” he exclaim- 
ed, at the close of the services, “that I 
have lived to see this day, to see and re- 
joice in this blessed light which is soon to 
fill all Tie Chiu.” 

Christians Different from the Heathen. 

The heathen spectators seemed greatly 
surprised to see the joy and mutual 
congratulations of the brethren and sis- 
ters, several remarking, “This is wonder 
ful; those people are all together like 
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one.family. This is good. This must be 
the right way.” Like the heathen of 
old, they could not understand the love 
of Christians for each other. The 
children, all neatly dressed and happy, 
so different in their appearance and de- 
meanor from children of heathen fami- 
lies, seemed to make a deep impression 
upon the people, eliciting many remarks 
of wonder and approval. 
Blessings through Mrs. Johnson’s School. 
God has wonderfully blessed this school, 
both to the church and mission, as well as 
to the families and communities from 
which the children have been gathered. 
Of the twenty-eight female communi- 
cants present yesterday, thirteen had 
been pupils, and were converted in the 
school ; and the conversion of others pres- 
ent could be traced more or less directly 
to its influence. May it long continue to 
be, as it has been in the past, a nursery 
to the church, and a blessing to the igno- 
rant and degraded females of Tie Chiu. 
I would that you could have been with 
us the last two days, for I can convey to 
you a very faint impression of what we 
have enjoyed. 


CHINESE MISSION OF BANGKOK. 


LETTER FROM DR. DEAN. 
Birthday of the King. 

Bangkok, Oct. 19, 1865.—The work 
among the Chinese here is hopefully 
progressive, and we anticipate some more 
‘decided efforts during the coming cool 
eason, in visiting some outstations. We 
have just passed yesterday the 61st anni- 
versary of his majesty the first king, 
which has been attended with illumina- 
tions and festivals at the palace and 
throughout the city. The foreign con- 
suls dined at the palace yesterday, and 
some others of the foreign community 
took breakfast with his majesty this morn- 
ing. The king says he is not an idolater, 
but regards the images of the temples he 
annually visits, as the Romanists use the 
images of their temples, as helps to the 
worship of God. 


Instruction in the Scriptures. 


We have recently engaged the chil- 
dren and natives in repeating from memo- 
ry a verse of Scripture in Chinese each 
morning at Chinese worship, and require 
the children to explain in Chinese the vers- 
es they read on these occasions, before we 
sing and pray. We have, since coming to 
Bangkok, thus gone over the New Testa- 
ment to the close of the Gospel by Luke, 
and this morning commenced his history 
of the Acts of the Apostles, as the two 
books overlap each other and form two 
parts of one history. 

I have recently brought my personal 
teacher into service on the Sabbath, and 
find him an Apollos in eloquence, but 
needing to be taught the way of God 
more perfectly. 1 hope to bring him into 
the service of the mission as a preacher 
of the gospel. 


Signs of Interest, 


Nov. 13.—We have just received a 
revised edition of two of our standard 
tracts from the press at Hongkong, and 
have now two native preachers at work 
daily in the distribution, and teaching 
Jesus Christ to the people from house to 
house. Some new signs of interest are 
discovered in various persons thus ad- 
dressed, as well as among our Sabbath 
worshippers. The daily services at the 
chapel at the mission house are as usual, 
except that we have introduced the prac- 
tice of repeating a verse of Scripture 
in Chinese before beginning the reading 
lesson. In all this my children take a 
part. Some Chinese often come in to 
worship in the morning, for the sake of 
getting some medicine for fever and ague 
or an ulcerated foot, and master Willie 
gives the medicine after father’s direction, 
and they call him the “little doctor.” 
The boys aid me in the distribution of 
books, and their youth and knowledge of 
the language draw a crowd of Chinese 
about us when we go into the streets and 
market-places. The boys help their pa- 
rents in various ways; and while they 
may not be doing missionary work inthe 
high acceptation of the term, still they 
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are indirectly helping on the good work. 
It is our daily prayer that they may be 
prepared in good earnest and with gra- 
cious hearts to aid in giving the gospel of 
salvation to the poor Chinese. 

Mrs. Dean has daily a class of women 
in Bible reading and prayer and Chris- 
tian instruction. The women are more 
free to ask questions of her than they 
would be in a promiscuous assembly, such 
as our daily Chinese service. 

We enjoyed a good time at both the 
services of last Sabbath, and one stran- 
ger, a Chinese of thirty-five, said at the 
close, “Thanks to the God of heaven, 
and thanks to the teacher for the good 
doctrine to-day. I believe it. I believe 
it.” 

Tidings from the Church in Hongkong. 


At the afternoon service I read to the 
people a letter just received from A Ee, 
one of the native preachers at Swatow, 
and one of the two imprisoned for three 
months at the capital of the Tie Chiu dis- 
trict, some years ago, for preaching the 
gospel. He and A Sun were put into 
the wooden collar and beaten with the 
bamboo, and confined in a Chinese “ged” 
{hell}. He was once my household ser- 
vant at Hongkong, where many years 
ago I baptized him; and now, to read 
his epistle, full of devotion to the Master 
and of manly Christian utterances, made 
our hearts glad and strengthened the 
faith of the flock here. He says at their 
last communion service sixty men and 
women met at the Lord's table, five of 
whom were that day baptized and added 
to the Lord. 

The intimate relations of this church 
with the one at Hongkong and Swatow, 
all having a common origin and speaking 
a common dialect, while the members, 
receiving baptism at the three different 
missions, meet around one table of the 
Lord,—all conspires to unite us in the 
bonds of a common Christian brother- 
hood, and to make us emphaticdlly one 
family. . 
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ASSAM MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. BRONSON. 


Four Converts Baptized. 

Nowgong, Nov. 20, 1865.—Yesterday 
was a good Sabbath at Nowgong. At 
half past ten o’clock we assembled on 
the banks of the Kullung, and, in the 
presence of a large number of natives 
and several European spectators, I had 
the pleasure of planting in the likeness 
of the Saviour’s death four more happy 
converts, making eleven that have been 
added to us by baptism this year. Two 
of the number are from the school, a 
Mikir and a Casari, both young men 
who may yet have a good work to do 
among their ignorant countrymen. The 
other two persons baptized are Assam- 
ese ; one, an interesting daughter of our 
old Christian brother Bhokat, of the 
Christian village, and wife of one of the 
converts previously baptized. The fourth 
person is the daughter of an old woman 
who has been serving Mrs. Scott, during 
which time both she and her daughter 
have heard much preaching and instruc- 
tion. The mother also declares herself 
a Christian, and has renounced caste, 
and with great satisfaction gave her con- 
sent to her daughter’s baptism. 

God Working in Assam. 

There are several others among us 
who appear well, and who have gone so 
far as to express their strong desire to be 
received into the flock of Christ, and for 
whose salvation we have hope. I believe 
that God is here working with us, bring- 
ing in his chosen ones, raising up his 
own instruments for the accomplishment 
of his work among this people. This 
beautiful valley and these hills shall yet 
be vocal with the praise of God. 

It was a pleasure to have our dear 
associates able to be at the water’s side, 
spectators of the scene, though still 
suffering. It is a source of great en- 
couragement and comfort to them that 
eight from the school have now put on 
Christ by baptism. 
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Illness of Mr. and Mrs. Scott.—A New 
Helper. 

How hard a struggle it is for them to 
go away from their field, or for us to let 
them go, now in the midst of these to- 
kens of the Divine blessing, God only 
knows. But his will be done. If they 
are taker from us, we shall work on, and 
hope on, and pray on, according to the 
measure of ability God gives us; hoping 
that our brethren will not leave us long 
alone, and that those who support our 
native preachers and pupils of the school, 
will not relax one iota in their efforts and 
contributions and prayers for us who are 
again left so feeble. 

Last evening we all sat down with the 
church and newly baptized converts, and 
commemorated our Saviour’s death and 
sufferings. It was a good season. A 
valuable Baptist brother and sister of 
the Lal Bazar Baptist church, Calcutta, 
joined us at the baptism and at the Lord’s 
Supper. He has been appointed superin- 
tendent of a tea company here, and will 
be located in this station, and will, I hope, 
be a help to the cause of Christ. So 
God mingles mercies and trials for us. 

All the native preachers are doing 
well. Charles Thomas has just left for 
atour. Another has gone to the Mikir 
hills. I want to be off to Bhubon and 
Gowahati, as soon as I can get duties in 
a state to leave here. Work, urgent, 
blessed work for a dozen missionaries, is 
upon us. “By whom shall Jacob arise, 
for he is small.” 


LETTER FROM MRS. WARD. 


Ravages of the Cholera. 

Sibsagor, Oct. 21, 1865.—The time we 
have been long expecting and dreading 
has come,—the regular fifth-year visita- 
tion of that dreadful scourge, the chol- 
era. When we arrived here, five years 
ago, we found many hearts still bleeding 
with the wounds made by the death of 
two of this little flock gathered from 
among the heathen,—Harriet and Kupa- 
hi;—and we had been dreading its near 
approach again, feeling somehow as if 
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not one could be spared. But on, on, this 
strange, stealthy disease has come. We 
heard of its ravages in Calcutta, then in 
Dacca; an old and honored Government 
officer, Major Vetch, on his return to 
Assam from England, was struck down 
there. Then in Gowahati, the inspector 
of schools, a young man of unusual ac- 
quirements, was suddenly laid low. All 
along the course of the Brahmaputra we 
heard of the dead and dying on its 
banks. Boatmen are seized with the 
disease, and, without medicines or friends, 
yield themselves to fate, as they term it, 
lie down and die; their mortal remains 
becoming the prey of kites, jackals or ti- 
gers. In the neighboring villages we 
heard that numbers were dying off, and 
while I was in Nazerah, a few days 
since, among the thousand coolies there, 
many were falling sick, and every day 
some were buried out of sight. Not, 
however, till we heard of cases here in 
Sibsagor, did we begin to think of our- 
selves. But it has come very near, and 
three times during the past week we 
have visited the mission burial ground. 
Another has been buried on her father's 
ground,—a child of ten years, living a 
mile from the mission premises. These, 
with the two children who died a short 
time since, though not of cholera, Ni 
dhi’s daughter and the aged convert’s 
son,—form a loss of six from our Chris- 
tian community. And, where this is 
small, as it is here, every one removed 
is greatly missed. 

We do hope and pray that, if it be 
God’s will, we may be spared any further 
affliction. 


Wanderer Restored. 


The first death in the past week was 
that of Moutan, a name found in 
old mission records as “the first convert 
baptized in Sibsagor ;” it is sad to add, 
afterwards a wanderer from the fold and 
excluded. About a year ago he came 
here from Dibrughur, bringing a wife 
and two children, and begged the privi- 
lege of living among the Christians. He 
said he had had no peace of mind, no 
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happiness, since he left. He deeply 
regretted his wanderings, and earnestly 
desired to begin anew to serve God. 
He has been regular in his attendance 
on the services, and his conduct up to 
the time of his death gives us reason to 
hope he was sincere. Several times in 
the prayer meetings he has spoken of 
his past backslidings with deep regret 
and flowing tears, and timidly expressed 
a wish to be again united with the 
church. This had not been accomplish- 
ed; still we can trustingly leave him in 
his hands, who “will not break the bruised 
reed nor quench the smoking flax,” to 
give him an entrance intothe church 
triumphant. The ministering brother 
who, twenty years ago, hopefully and 
prayerfully laid him beneath the liquid 
grave on profession of his faith in Christ, 
and wept over his wanderings, will be 
interested in knowing that the prodigal 
was at last a penitent, and had a Chris- 
tian burial among the people of God. 


Another Christian Deathbed. 


Ramsing was removed by cholera only 
three days after Moutan. He had been 
a member of this church for twenty 
years, and in the employ of the mission, 
on the press, except for about a year, 
when Mr. Whiting employed him as a 
colporteur. From the hour of his attack 
he seemed to feel that his end was near, 
and called for the brethren to assemble 
at his bedside ; he had a few words to 
say to them. These were simply to de- 

‘plore before them all his past short-com- 
ings in the Christian’s walk, to assure 
them that Christ was all his trust and 
the only foundation of his hope of heav- 
en, and to beg their forgiveness of his 
offences. His effort at reconciliation 
with a brother, with whom he had been 
at variance, was truly affecting. In the 
‘ midst of his weakness and agony, he 
threw his arms around his brother’s neck, 
and with tears and sobs begged that his 
offences might be forgiven. There was 
something still further on his mind, and 
late at night he sent for his pastor to 
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confess to him his many offences, and 
begged to be forgiven and prayed for. 
Some of the brethren were with him till 
the last, singing, at his request, some of 
the choice hymns in our collection, trans- 
lated into Assamese, “Time is winging us 
away, &c.” Thus peacefully he passed 
away, resignedly committing his wife 
and four children into the hands of God. 

To-day we have borne to the grave 
the only daughter of the colporteur, 
Modhu, a girl of six years, with the 
same fatal disease,—making the fourth 
removed by death from among the dear 
Sabbath school children. 


The Dying Child and the Comforter. 


This little girl had such a sweet, smil- 
ing, round face, bright black eyes anf 
curling hair, as to attract universal at- 
tention. But now it is bidden from our 
sight, and, I trust, found among the an- 
gels, with a “crown upon her forehead, 
a harp within her hand,” singing more 
sweetly than she ever sang when with 
us, “I want to bean angel.” I was sur- 
prised at the perfect composure of the 
parents under this sore affliction. It 
seemed to me stoical, till I heard the 
bereaved father's reply to a friend who 
was expressing sympathy, “The Lord 
gave and the Lord has taken away ; what 
havelI tosay? His will be done.” It 
was pleasant to see such Scriptural stoi- 
cism. A few days before, I saw him 
trying to be comforter to the “aged con- 
vert,” as they stood side by side near the 
grave, while the sods were being gather- 
ed in upon the remains of the poor old 
man’s only son and almost his only earth- 
ly hope, “He is not going to stay here,” 
said Modhu, looking into the sad face of 
the old man, with big tears chasing each 
other down his cheeks. “He is not go- 
ing to stay here,” he repeated in a hope- 
ful tone, and, pointing upwards, he added, 
“he will rise again, at the last day ; when 
the trumpet of God sounds, he will come 
forth.” There was an expression in the 
old man’s face which told that he was 
comforted, as he quietly nodded assent, 
wiped his tears and walked away. 
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Baptismal Feast. 


23.—Yesterday, the Sabbath, was a 
feast of the Lord. About 11 o'clock we 
repaired to the river side to witness the 
ordinance of baptism administered to 
Gulapi, the eldest daughter of the widow 
of Batiram. For two years she has 
been desiring the ordinance, and by her 
unwavering Christian deportment given 
us increasing evidence of a work of grace 
in her heart. It was with real pleasure 
we saw her witness before the world her 
faith in Christ, and her determination to 
serve Him till death. 

Among those present were some 
who had been taught to believe that 
a few drops of water, administered 
by holy hands, were efficacious to salva- 
tion. Mr. Ward improved the occasion 
to announce our Baptist principles in an 
exhortation on the subject of the blood 
of Christ, the sinner’s only hope; and 
baptism, simply an outward expression 
of faith and obedience, and not necessa- 
ry to salvation. We had an unusually 
large attendance at worship, and more 
than usual interest was manifested in the 
preaching, which was founded on Isaiah 
55th, “Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters, &c.” At such a time as 
this, when death in the form of cholera 
is laying its icy hand here, then there, 
where we least expect it, the exhorta- 
tion, “Seek ye the Lord, while He may 
be found,” has peculiar power. 

The communion season that followed 
was a precious season, apparently, to all. 
One backslider begged to be restored: 
but as the request was unexpected to 
some, they were not prepared to vote, 
and the case was postponed. Altogether, 
the day was one in which was manifested 
more of the Divine presence than for 
many months. O that God would gra- 
ciously grant usa continued and greater 
manifestation of his love and power, 
that our hearts may be made to sing his 


Wedding and Reflections. 


24.—We seem to have hit upon days 
that“glide swiftly by,” having exchanged 
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the monotonous days and months that 
are past for those of change and activity, 

To-day we have had a wedding, be- 
tween a young man, who is a member of 
Mr. Hesselmeyer’s church in Tezpore 
and holds a government office, and Jane, 
the second daughter of Horuran. We 
regret that one who has been educated 
by this mission from infancy to a Chris- 
tian womanhood, andone so amiable and 
promising, should be removed from Bap- 
tist influences; but the responsibility 
rests with the parents in this case, where 
we think it ought to rest. Towever, 
we hope she will let her influence be 
felt for good, and we will rejoice in the 
progress of truth under any banner. 

With the deaths, baptism and mar- 
riage, all following each other so rapidly, 
we seem to be living faster than usual; 
but among such a lethargic people as the 
Assamese, who seem to sleep away half 
their lives under the influence of indo- 
lence, opium and Hindu fatalism, any 
movement, and especially in the line of 
progress, is cheering. 

We are both in the enjoyment of 
usual health, and hope not to be forgot- 
ten in the prayers of our brethren. 


Another Sheaf Gathered. 


25.—We hoped the cholera had left 
our people; but to-day it has carried 
off another,—Leo, a Naga boy, about 
fifteen years of age, who came among ys 
about a year since. He said he had lived 
from his infancy with a Chinaman at 
Jeypore, but he did not like to stay there, 
and soranaway. He could not give any 
account as to how he left his own people. 
He seemed intelligent and well disposed, 
and with the hope of being the means of 
saving his soul, and perhaps, hereafter, of 
seeing him become a messenger of good 
tidings to his tribe, we encouraged him 
to remain and work in the press half a 
day for his living, and attend school the 
other half. This arrangement no one 
has had reason to regret. He was faith- 
ful at his work, diligent at school, and 
had learned to read a little. The most 
pleasing characteristic was the growing 
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interest ho manifested in religious things. 
He seemed almost to worship a hymn- 
book that was given him a short time 
since, and every Sunday he had a few 
lines to repeat as his Sabbath school les- 
son. Last Sabbath he repeated the last 
four lines of the hymn, “I want to be an 


angel.” 
“And there before my Saviour, 
So glorious and so bright, 
I'll join the heavenly music 
And praise Him day and night.” 

May he not now be enjoying the re- 
ality? The only passage of Scripture 
he ever committed to memory, * taught 
him by repeating it over and ver to 
him, while he was waiting one day at 
the bungalow for a proof which he had» 
brought from the press to be corrected: 
“This is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners.” I ex- 
plained to him that here was the root 
and marrow of the gospel; to know and 
heartily believe it was sufficient for him 
to become a true Christian, and share at 
last in the bliss of heaven. The next 
Sabbath I asked for the passage of Scrip- 
ture, and it was ready. Two or three 
weeks afterwards, I found it was equally 
well remembered, and it may have been, 
by the Divine Spirit, a blessing to his 
soul. He seemed to have been much 
impressed with the happy death of Ram- 
sing, and said to a friend only two days 
since, “O, I wish I might be as happy as 
Ramsing was, when I die. Do you 
think,” he inquired, “God will have mer- 
cy on me and let me die as happy ?” 
He was in perfect health then, and could 
have had n@ idea of dying soon. 


Yesterday he was at his work as usual. 
Only this morning we heard of his ill- 
ness, and by 12 o’clock he was gone. 
When the attack came on, he thought 
he was going to die; but said he was not 
in the least afraid. “Why,” inquired a 
friend, “are you not asinner?” “Yes, 
I'm a great sinner; but I hope God will 
have mercy and give me a place in 
heaven.” His friend sang the last stan- 
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hymn, “Thus saith the High and lofty 
One.” “Sing it again,” said Leo, and 
over and over again he begged him to 
repeat it. It seemed to express the lan- 
guage of his own heart. 

His desire to have a happy death we 
believe was fully granted, and through 
the mercy of God we trust he has found 
a home in heaven ; the third of his tribe, 
I think, who have been led to Jesus in 
this mission, and who, though but partial- 
ly enlightened, have caught a glimpse of 
“the shining shore,” and passed over 
Jordan. 


MISSION TO THE SHANS. 
LETTER FROM MR. BIXBY. 
The Good Work of the Missionary Union. 


Toungoo, Oct. 2, 1865.—A_ noble ree- 
ord is given this year of the liberality of 
the churches. The moral effect of it on 
all our missions must be great. It is 
proof that the spirit of missions has not 
decreased, but rather increased in this 
time of war. What may we not hope 
for, when the country recovers fully from 
this terrible earthquake, and the golden 
era of freedom and union, peace and plen- 
ty dawns upon the land; and especially 
if this four years’ war is followed by 
that “time of refreshing from the pres- 
ence of the Lord,” which is the desire 
and prayer and expectation of so many 
of the people of God ? 

The Missionary Union is abundantly 
worthy of all the confidence and support 
it receives, and vastly more ; for it is do- 
ing a great work—a work exceeding in 
the grandeur of its proportions and its 
far-reaching influence the highest con- 
ceptions of its warmest friends. Have 
the friends of the Union ever considered 
in how many dialects and with how many 
voices the Union preaches the gospel 
every Sunday, and perhaps every day in 
the year? In Burmah alone, the Union 
preaches in at least twelve dialects, and I 
dare say the whole number exceeds 

twenty. Take into account, also, the 


za of a rich translation by Nidhi, of the 


numerous preachers that speak in these 
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various dialects, including the printed 
pages that proclaim the way of life, and 
the Union’s gospel heralds would be 
numbered by hundreds and thousands. 

If a preacher were found who could 

use freely twenty different languages, 
and whose heart burned within him to 
preach the gospel in these languages, and 
only asked to be fed and clothed and 
transported from place to place that he 
might do so, who would not feel that it 
was very important to give him an ample 
support? Who would not covet the 
privilege of giving something to help 
him in the good work ? Such a preach- 
er is the Missionary Union. 
_ If an angel were to fly in the visible 
heavens with the everlasting gospel, pro- 
claiming the way of life in a score of 
languages and with a thousand voices, 
who would not say, “God speed thee in 
thy glorious flight”? Who would not be 
willing to give him wings? Such an an- 
gel is the Missionary Union ! 

These languages and voices are being 
multiplied,—the fame and influence of 
this many-tongued preacher are annually 
widening. Let contributors also be mul- 
tiplied, and let the resources of the 
Union be commensurate with the impor- 
tance and grandeur of its work. God 
grant it for Christ’s sake. 


Interest of Missionaries in their Native 
Land, 


We rejoice in the happy termination 
of the war,—in the destruction of slave- 
ry, in the prospect of union and freedom, 
peace and prosperity. We have never 
forgotten our distressed country in the 
time of her peculiar trial, nor have we 
. ceased to pray for her prosperity ; nor do 
we now cease to remember her, as if her 
trials were past. We need still to make 
mention of her before God, and will, so 
long as the breath of prayerisgiven. A 
long residence in a foreign land, so far as 
missionaries are concerned, does not in 
the least lessen interest in the welfare of 
their native country. 

We rejoice in the noble stand taken 
by the Home Mission Society. It is do- 
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ing a glorious work. ‘God speed it,” is 
our daily prayer. 


Training Native Preachers, 


Our own work is prospering, but not 
without difficulties. From May to Octo- 
ber, our rainy season, we have been 
training teachers and preachers, in addi- 
tion to the usual work of preaching in 
the chapel on Sundays, and on week 
days to such as call at the mission house. 

We have had more than fifty different 
scholars, but some did not stay long. 
The average attendance through the ses- 
sion was thirty-five. Some of these, it 
should be mentioned, are not yet bap- 
tized, especially from among the Geckh- 
os and Padoungs; but we have reason 
to hope that some of them will become 
teachers and preachers to their country- 
men. The instruction has been given in 
the Burman language, and, beyond read- 
ing, writing and singing, almost wholly in 
the Scriptures. 

Temporary Rebuff. 

A sad calamity has befallen Neeghau’s 
people, where Moung Ong has been da- 
boring. A large number of buffaloes 
were brought into the district by Shan 
traders. After a few weeks, a fearful 
disease, resembling small pox, broke out 
among these buffaloes and many died. 
The poor people were foolish enough to 
eat the flesh of the dead buffaloes, and, 
consequently, the same disease broke out 
among the people, and cut them down at 
a fearful rate. Moung Ong was unable 
to cope with this new disease, and there 
were some of Satan’s emissaries ready to 
attribute it to the presence of “Jesus 
Christ’s man.” The evil spirits were 
angry, it was said, because the people 
did not make offerings to them, and 
turned back to their old customs. Oth- 
ers remained firm in the truth. On the 
whole, the work in that village received 
a check which, we fear, it will take 
months to overcome. We ask special 
prayer for Neeghau and his people. 
Moung Ong’s labors and trials were so 
great that his health was broken down, 
and he is now with us trying to recruit. 
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In a month or two, we hope he will be 
able to return. 
New Teachers Called for. 

At Shwanaughyee the work is in a 
very hopeful condition. Six men came 
in from there, two days since, after sup- 
plies for the three young men stationed 
in that vicinity, and also to get another 
teacher to accompany them to occupy a 
newly-built zayat near by. Several vil- 
lages in that part of Geckho are calling 
for teachers. These young men teach 
the people to read and sing, and preach 
to them the gospel, and they are well re- 
ceived. Moung See-dee, br. Phinney’s 
preacher, is travelling among the Sau- 
koos, with the Shwanaughyee chief as 
his travelling companion. He sent me 
his journals or letters by one of the 
Geckhos now here; bat he fell into the 
water in crossing one of the mountain 
streams, and lost everything, barely es- 
caping with his life. 

I hope to send up immediately two or 
three more young men, and as soon as 
the country and the weather will permit, 
Ishall go in person, if the Lord will, 
with a strong preaching force. 

Let me bespeak the prayers of all the 
people of God in behalf of our work the 
coming season. 


TOUNGOO MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. CROSS. 
Sabbath in Shwaygyeen. 


Toungoo, Nov. 14, 1865.—I left 
Toungoo on the 5th of October with 
about thirty Karens, to attend the pro- 
posed Convention to be held in Rangoon, 
Oct. 15. Quala and most of the prom- 
inent Karen pastors of this district were 
with me; also Pamau and one or two 
assistants from the Shwaygyeen district. 

We arrived early Saturday morning 
at Shwaygyeen, and spent the Sabbath 
there. Taru, the Karen pastor in the 
city, was absent on a tour in the jungle. 
We did not therefore expect so many to 
attend worship on the Sabbath. I was 
however very happily disappointed to 
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find over forty persons, besides my own 
company. That is, the congregation was 
larger than it was last year on my visit 
to this place. One reason for this is 
that a church midway between Kyouk- 
gyee, where Dumoo and most of the Ka- 
ren Christians reside, and Shwaygyeen, 
has removed down within a few miles of 
Shwaygyeen. All who were present at 
the meeting seemed interested. I under- 
stood, on inquiry, that there were no cases 
of transgression, and that the churches 
in this vicinity were in a good and whole- 
some condition. A Karen, who was 
once in good standing in the church, and 
still attends meetings on the Sabbath, 
has been elevated to the post of jailer, 
and is placed in full charge of the jail in 
Shwaygyeen, as I understood it. He 
does not, however, give good satisfaction 
to the brethren; and it is evident that 
his elevation to high office is no benefit 
to his spiritual condition. 


The Rangoon Theological School. 


We arrived in Rangoon a few days be- 
fore the day appointed fur the meeting ; 
and in the meantime we had an oppor- 
tunity to attend an examination of the 
Karen Theological School. This is the 
first time I have ever had an opportunity 
to see this school together. Iam exceed- 
ingly pleased with the apparent progress 
of the pupils in all the subjects on which 
they were examined. It seemed to me 
that our young brethren Carpenter and 
Smith, and their wives, are all admirably 
suited to the place for which they have 
been selected. The same may be said 
also with equal propriety of Sau Tay, the 
principal Karen assistant. 

Our meetings of Convention began on 
the 15th, which was the Sabbath, and 
continued till the following Friday. All 
was very interesting to me, and I felt in 
a measure repaid for the toil of the jour 
ney from Toungoo and back, a thing, by 
the way, which must have a good deal to 
set off against it, when the idea of an 
equivalent is to be considered. It was 
good to see the faces of so many breth- 
ren. I trust the way is opened for a 
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union of heart and hand in our mission 
field, such as never before existed. 

On the 24th we started for home, and 
to save expense I employed but one boat, 
or canoe, as it might better be called, and 
into it myself and thirty natives crammed 
ourselves. We arrived at Shwaygyeen 
in four days. Atthis place fourteen Ka- 
rens left the boat, preferring to go on 
foot. The journey to Shwaygyeen from 
Rangoon is comparatively easy ; but after 
this we must look forward to a struggle 
of ten or eleven days against all manner 
of difficulties. 

In Shwaygyeen, on the Sabbath, the 
congregation was larger than when we 
wert down. The pastor was present, and 
all seem to be doing well. 

Death of a Native Pastor. 

Notwithstanding the departure of four- 
teen of our number from our boat, we 
were still uncomfortably crowded. I 
suffered exceedingly from the heat, and 
the mosquitoes, and want of appetite. 
Good old Walehtee, a Tavoy Karen, 
who has for ten years been the pastor of 
one of the principal churches in Toungoo, 
besides other services, helped the coolies 
to push the boat. He has been in feeble 
health for a number of years. A little 
after daylight, I was told that this man 
was suffering from cholera. I soon saw 
him, and found that he was already be- 
yond hope. He peacefully breathed out 
his last breath about 3 o’clock, P. M. 
When too blind to see anything earthly, 
and his organs of speech were already 
paralyzed by death, being asked whether 
he remembered the Lord or not, he 
smiled and gave us to understand by a 
nod of the head that he was at peace 
with God. We dug for him a grave as 
well as we could with our hands and the 
few unsuitable implements which we 
could command, and left the dead body 
in the jungle; but we could not but feel 
impressed with the assurance that the 
soul of our brother was with his Lord in 
rest and peace. 

Sickness of Sau Quala. 

Two days after this, Quala, who had 

been suffering considerably, was attacked 
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with pleurisy, accompanied with violent 
fever, so that he was delirious for a long 
time. I was for sometime doubtful wheth- 
er any relief could be afforded him. The 
next day he himself thought he might 
not live, and gave me his last messages. 
This he did, however, not as one fearing 
death, but as one ready to facilitate his 
departure by having everything fully 
prepared. The faith and assurance with 
which he took hold on heaven made me 
feel how unfit I was to receive his mes- 
sages. 

He wished me fo divide his little prop- 
erty, giving half to his daughter, now in 
Tavoy, and the remaining half to the 
newly organized Convention, in which he 
took a very great interest. He then 
spoke of the four photographs, which he 
had taken in Rangoon. He wished me 
to give one to each of his daughters, and 
keep two for myself. He said to me, 
“Show this photograph to the disciples as 
you go among them. Tell them to re- 
member me, and to remember the time 
when I was with them and they loved 
me. Tell them also how my soul is in 
bitterness day and night for them in their 
present condition.” Here he burst into 
tears, and was unable for some time to 
speak. When he could control himself a 
little, he said, “Tell them that when my 
child died, I shed no tears over it. When 
my wife died, I had no lamentations to 
make. But whenI see so many of you 
led astray, I have no rest. Ihave wept 
night and day for you. I have no sor- 
row like this. Tell them that I love them, 
and exhort them to repent, and put their 
trust only in Christ.” 

Quala continued ill till we arrived. He 
is now better, and left my house to-day, 
Nov. 15, to travel among the churches. 


BASSEIN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. VAN METER. 
Sgau Quarterly Meetings. 
Bassein, Nov. 24, 1865.—The regular 
quarterly meetings of this season,—Sgau 
2d to Sth and Pwo 10th to 13th,—were 
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both meetings of unusual interest. The 
former, in particular, for numbers and 
spirit, has surpassed any such gathering 
heretofore held in the city. Upwards of 
fifty pastors and preachers were present, 
and other delegates in proportion. In- 
deed, the chapel, which is generally 
large enough for such occasions, was 
entirely tuo small for this. 

There was a very animated discussion 
on the subject of the “Great Conven- 
tion” formed at Rangoon, and from 
which we had just then returned. Sev- 
eral inquiries were proposed ; among oth- 
ers, the following—*Could Burmans and 
Karens work harmoniously together ?” 
“Was it likely to be a permanent asso- 
ciation?” “Could they afford to pay 
salaried officers, especially a treasurer ?” 
To these and other inquiries, brn. Beech- 
er, Douglass and myself made replies, 
which, we trust, were satisfactory. 

The doings of the Missionary Society 
were also of marked interest. One of 
the missionaries from Prome occupied 
almost an entire session with an account 
of that field, speaking at least an hour 
and a quarter, and was listened to with- 
out weariness to the close. Six new 
men were appointed, all for distant pla- 
ces: viz. four for Prome and two for 
Toungoo. 

Baptisms reported among Sgaus, 92, 
a much less number than for the same 
period last year. 

Village schools, 35, with 725 pupils, 
thus exceeding the number (620) for 
last year by 105. 

Pwo Quarterly Meeting. 
The Pwo meeting was appointed at 


Myat-lay-khyoung, and was well at- | 


tended. Large numbers of their heath- 
en neighbors and relatives came in, and 
the exercises were arranged for their 
special benefit. Two and three sermons 
were preached every day, and were par- 
ticularly adapted to the unconverted. 
The preachers entered heartily into the 
spirit of the occasion, preaching with 
simplicity and much earnestness, All 
seemed to enjoy the meeting very much, 
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extensively among the heathen in that 
vicinity. Several missionaries were ap- 
pointed, all, of course, for Bassein. 
Three were baptized on Monday morn- 
ing at the close of the meeting. 

Total of baptisms among Pwos till 
this time, 46. 

Village schools, 10, with 147 pupils, 
which, with a class in the city consisting 
mostly of preachers, will make about 160 
in all. 

The expense of this meeting to the 
people of the village, as they told me, 
was Rs. 110. Of rice alone, twenty-five 
baskets (sixty-four pounds each) were 
consumed. This is one of the smaller 
villages, comparatively new, and yet the 
expense was cheerfully borne by them. 


TAVOY MISSION. 
LETTER FROM DR. WADE. 
School in Tavoy. 


Maulmain, Nov. 1, 1865.—I have com- 
menced an English and Burman school 
in Tavoy, as I proposed soon after we 
concluded to remain and work in Ta- 
voy. The school was opened on the 
15th of May last, and is still in 
operation. We commenced with three 
pupils. The number rapidly increased 
to twenty, and then to twenty-five, em- 
bracing the sons of nearly or quite all 
the native officials, with one Mohamme- 
dan and several Hindus. All the pupils 
pay a fee monthly; those in reading and 
writing, six annas, and those in higher 
branches, twelve annas, and all find 
their own books, stationery, &c. The 
school is taught in the English and Bur- 
mese chapel, which is quite near to our 
house. On the Sabbath the chapel is 
for Burmese worship, which I conduct 
personally unless prevented by illness. 
Several of the pupils attend quite regu- 
larly, and several come to Mrs. Wade 
every Sabbath morning before chapel 
services, as a Sunday school class. The 
head teacher of the school is the grand- 
son of the late pastor of the little Bur- 
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mese church. His father was, while liv- 
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ing, an assistant preacher. His mother 
and himself are members of the Burmese 
church. He was taught English in the 
government school at Rangoon, under 
the superintendence of Rev. Mr. Rose. 
He is a very good reader of English, 
and particularly competent in English 
grammar and arithmetic. 

He opens the school daily by reading a 
portion of Scripture and prayer. The 
books which we use for reading in school 
are of a religious character, and as I 
hear a class daily in reading, I have an 
opportunity to give much religious in- 
struction in connection with the lesson. 
Ialso have a class in parsing daily. Mrs. 
Wade has a class daily of the younger 
pupils, and of course improves the op- 
portunity of leading their tender minds 
to a knowledge of the true God and our 
blessed Saviour. 

Burman Church in Tavoy—Schism among 
Buddhists. 

The Burmese church in Tavoy now 
consists of five native members, and 
they seem truly thankful that they are 
once more favored with the means of 
grace. There is considerable excite- 
ment at this time among the native 
population of Tavoy on account of a 
schism among the Buddhist priests. 
Some reformed Buddhists have come 
from Ava, who denounce the Nat wor- 
ship and theatrical amusements prac- 
tised by the people and encouraged by 
the priests of these lower provinces. 
These discussions on religious matters, 
though by “blind leaders of the blind,” 
are more favorable to the introduction of 
the gospel than the thoughtless adhe- 
rence to old traditions, so common to the 
votaries of a false religion. 


TELOOGOO MISSION. 

LETTER FROM MR. CLOUGH. 

Baptisms and Anticipations. 
Nellore, Nov. 6, 1865.—Yesterday 
was a happy day for the “Lone star” 
Mission. It was my privilege to baptize 
four, upon profession of their faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Our little church 
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here, which has been struggling against 
adverse winds and tides for these many 
years, feels strengthened, and the mis- 
sionaries feel to thank God and take 
courage. Our prayers are beginning to 
be heard. God is sending us his elect, a 
great multitude of whom we expect to 
see here among the Teloogoos ere many 
years, who shall come out from heathen- 
ism and join the throng which js pressing 
into the kingdom of heaven, from all 
parts of the world. We are earnestly 
asking God to give us at least one hun- 
dred, before the close of the year 1866, 
seals of our ministry, of such as shall re- 
ceive the Saviour’s plaudit, ‘Come ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world.” Will the readers of 
the Missionary Magazine and Macedoni- 
an join with us in our request ? 


The “Lone star” Mission has stood 
here in the midst of darkness deeper 
than night for about twenty-five years; 
yet few, very few, have “believed our 
report.” We feel that this cannot longer 
be endured,—that God has an elect peo- 
ple here, and that they must come out 
from the reckless multitude and unite 
themselves with the children of light. 

Among those baptized yesterday, was 
alad of much promise connected with 
our boarding school. The others are wo- 
men with families, two of whom have 
been noted for their badness and opposi- 
tion to Christianity. The other is from 
Secunderabad, 300 miles north-west 
from Nellore, who came here a few days 
since in search of a wife, like Abraham’s 
servant, not for Isaac, but for her son. 


Some five days ago she came here. 
Since then the Lord has greatly blessed 
her. Yesterday she was baptized; to- 
morrow she starts for her distant home, 
accompanied by Jennie, the oldest of our 
boarding-school girls, who expects, after 
a journey of twenty days, to meet for the 
first time her future husband, who, with 
his father, was baptized, I believe, at 
Maulmain, by some of our Baptist breth- 
ren. 
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"what it Costs in India to be a Christian. 
The reader may ask, why the son did 

not goin search of a wife for himself? 

A few words will explain. Both he and 

his father are connected with the Eng- 

lish army; and, although he asked and 

begged for a furlough, yet he could get 

one fur only ten days,—only half time 

enough to reach this place, the nearest 

point where he could hope to obtain a 

suitable companion. Therefore the 

mother must find her son a wife, or he 

must live alone, or marry a heathen,— 
not a heathen of education and respecta- 
bility, but one of the lowest and most de- 
graded ; because a heathen of good char- 
acter in this part of India could not, on 
account of caste, nor would she, marry a 
Christian. Aye, she would not give him 
a morsel of rice or a drink of water, 
though he were dying of hunger or 
thirst. If she were of the brahmin caste, 
if he were drowning she would not throw 
him a stick, though she knew it would 
save his life. Hence, this, which is only 
one among many similar laws of caste, 
may show what it costs to become a 
Christian here. They must notonly give 
up father, mother, brothers, sisters, 
houses and lands, but must also look out 
for sticks and stones. 

Christianity Advancing. 

As I have intimated before, our pros- 
pects are beginning to brighten,—Chris- 
tianity and our mission begin to occupy 
the place and exert the influence which 
they ought. Yet we want more of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit among us 
and in us. Pray for us, for me in partic- 
ular. Iam no longer able to keep quiet, 
and daily I go with the catechists to the 
villages near the mission house, preach- 
ing. Br. Jewett preaches in the bazaar 
nights and mornings, and has a class in 
theology, composed of catechists and 
larger boarding-school scholars, in the 
middle of the day. He expects, and I 
may go with him, to go touring as soon 
as the rainy season is over, which, by the 
way, is not come yet. Many expect a 
famine, and I fear that their anxiety is 
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GERMANY. 
LETTER FROM MR. LIEBIG. 
New Field. 

Bucharest, Nov, 20, 1865.—I hasten 
to give an account of my journey to Tur- 
key and Moldavia, from which I have 
just returned. 

When the brothers Engel were obliged 
to leave Russia on account of their gos- 
pel faith, by the advice of brethren in 
Odessa they came to Tultscha, purposing 
to settle in the vicinity of that city. They 
were received in a friendly manner by 
Christians of another denomination, and 
obtained information in regard to the 
country. They learned that an hour 
and a half distant there was a German 
colony, which, however, was very cor- 
rupt and wicked. This information did 
not deter the brethren from secking a 
reception there, which was granted them. 
Having obtained the use of a small room, 
they sent up their prayers to God for the 
salvation of the people of this wicked 
place. In a short time they found them- 
selves surrounded every evening, from 
Christmas of 1864, by a company of 
poor sinners, who listened attentively to 
their words. God’s blessing attended 
the work, and in the spring of 1865 a 
number of ransomed sinners sang the 
song of redeeming grace and dying love. 

The work of God about the same time 
appeared in another place about five 
hours distant, with great power. 

About this time br. Kowalsky returned 
from Jerusalem. His coming increased 
the desire of the converts to be baptized. 
But now adifficulty arose. The brothers 
Engel had administered baptism in Rus- 
sia; but now they had come to the con- 
viction that this was out of order, and 
applied for instruction to Mr. Kowalsky. 
Not one of the number knew the rules 
and regulations of achurch, but they 
were not willing to leave these converts 
without some regular organization. In 
April last, Mr. Kowalsky baptized four 
souls in the country; after that, he bap- 
tized no more. 

The brethren knew nothing of Baptist 
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were almost ready to believe that there 
was not a Baptist minister in the whole 
world except Mr. Spurgeon, of London. 
Hence a letter to England was com- 
menced, asking for aid and counsel, when 
the Lord put it into the heart of the 
brothers Engel to write to Hamburg to 
Mr. Oncken, which was accordingly done, 
and I (Mr. Liebig) received a commis- 
sion to proceed hither. 
Visitation and Baptism. 
I started Oct. 17, arrived the 22d, and 
remained a fortnight, had a meeting 
every evening except the last Saturday, 
when we had a love-feast, and three 
times on the Sabbath. I was besides 
oceupied during the whole day in con- 
versing with individuals and instructing 
them in the principles of our churches. 
On Wednesday, Nov. 1, I baptized 
eleven ransomed souls in an arm of the 
Danube. It was a beautiful afternoon. 
The sun shone clear and warm when 
eight carriages started for the place of 
baptism, an hour and a half distant. The 
Lord was with us, and after the ordi- 
nance we returned with joy. On Satur- 
day, Nov. 4, I baptized eleven more. 
This time the weather was less favorable. 
A rough autumn wind drove before it 
the heavy clouds, loaded with rain, which 
threatened every moment to descend. 
It was cold, and the water was shallow, 
and the footing not very firm. But 
everything passed off agreeably. Twelve 
carriages came from Catalni with us, 
and one from Tultscha, bringing a Meth- 
odist preacher and the Austrian consul. 

The persons baptized on these occa- 
sions were ten husbands and wives and 
two brethren. Of the former, one man 
was seventy-five years old. May the 
Lord keep them for his own glory. 

As I had resolved to leave on Mon- 
day, Nov. 6, we had a love-feast on Sat- 
urday afternoon, and on the Sabbath I 
had the joy of celebrating the Lord's 
death with thirty ransomed souls. How 
happy were they! How great was their 
joy! How ardent their thanksgivings to 
God, who had so graciously heard their 
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Christians in Moldavia. 

My journey to Moldavia, on the bor 
ders of Russia, was less agreeable, and 
attended with difficulty and expense, 
On the 6th of Nov. I went from Catalni 
to Tultscha, thence across the Danube 
into Moldavia ; reached Capcaklia on the 
8th, and found several souls who had 
been baptized by Mr. Kowalsky in great 
need. For four months they had been 
without care, without prayer, and with- 
out preaching. Their spiritual life was 
so low, that it seemed to me that nothing 
but the persecution which they endured 
at the hands of their Lutheran country- 
men, and which they deemed an evil, could 
keep them from failure. So far did the per- 
secution extend, that the chief man of the 
colony had laid hands on one of the baptiz- 
ed converts and put him in confinement. 
They made application to the magistrate 
of,the place, begging that the man might 
be set at liberty, and that they might be 
secure from interruption, a blessing which 
they were enjoying when I arrived. 

But now the enemy was excited afresh 
and stirred up the magistrate to order 
me to leave the place,—which would 
have been done, had not a friend taken 
me under his protection, and thus pre- 
vented him from arresting and complain- 
ing of me, which he said he thought 
would be best. 

Afier remaining two days. I proceeded 

again to Bucharest, spending part of the 
nights in the open air, in the cold and 
rain. On Thursday, Nov. 16, late in the 
evening, 1 arrived in Bucharest, and 
found some of my people praying together 
in the house of God. 
In the course of my journey I held 
twenty-one meetings, sold two Bibles, six 
Testaments, and twelve other religious 
books, and distributed several tracts. 
From time to time I shall visit again 
these dear brethren. Pray for me. 


LETTER FROM MR. HAAG. 


The Work in Switzerland. 


prayers just at the right time ! 


During the third quarter of the year 
1865, according to my usual custom, 1 
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have visited our out-stations in Switzer- 
land three times, held a succession of 

meetings, visited the brethren and in- 

quirers in their houses, and had many 

encouraging experiences to the praise of 

our faithful Lord and Saviour. In the 

month of July I had occasion to observe 

how our God and King holds his ser- 

vants in the hollow of his hand, and 
defends them from the wrath of their 

enemies. 

As long ago as in February last, a 
door was opened for me in Teufen, in 
the canton of Appenzell, where I preach- 
ed the gospel in the presence of a small 
assembly. But as we had no place of 
worship there which we could command 
at another time, it was my prayer to 
God that He would give us an establish- 
ed place for our meetings. He heard 
our prayer, moving the heart of a broth- 
er to take up his residence in Teufen. 
By his invitation I went thither July 11, 
and preached in the evening toa numer- 
ous assembly from Mat.7: 13, 14— 
“Enter ye in at the strait gate,” etc. 
During the meeting some of the hearers 
were very restless, and at the close the 
storm broke forth, so that when I reach- 
ed the door I was greeted with a storm 
of curses and threatenings. I heard 
afterwards that a number of the enemies 
had bound themselves to club me, and I 
can only ascribe it to the watchful care 
of God that I passed through them un- 
hurt. Since that I have been in Teu- 
fen a second time, but I was permitted 
to preach the word without interruption. 


Spirit of Opposition. 

The unbelievers have pronounced 
their threatenings also in other places ; 
but it is wonderful how they have been 
resirained by the fact of my blindness 
from making an attack upon me. 
The laws of the canton of Appenzell, 
as I have formerly reported, have hither- 
to been against us, forbidding us to hold 
our meetings during the time of Divine 
service in the established ‘churches. 
Twice during the last quarter the magis- 


before them, and called me to account 
for supposed acts of disobedience. The 
matter, however, has always passed off 
with mere advices and threats, which 
convinces us that these people feel how 
weak and unreasonable are their regula- 
tions. One of these officers even declar- 
ed that he would have me arrested and 
transported beyond the limits, if I were 
not blind. 


Blessings and Trials. 

For a long time past the Lord has 
greatly blessed our labors in Arau; as 
often as we visited that place, many con- 
gregate to hear the word. In the month 
of August I had opportunity to labor 
in this city and vicinity, preaching in 
two school houses to numerous assem- 
blies. The Lord opens to me one door 
here and another there, making his 
word powerful to the conversion of souls, 
and causing my feeble labors not to be 
in vain. 

But I have not been without painful 
experiences also; in some places the peo- 
ple of God as one man give themselves 
up to a spirit of dissension ; they who 
began in the Spirit end in the flesh, and 
thus through the cunning of the devil 
the hands of the enemies of God are 
strengthened. Still we do not lose our 
courage ; for however discouraging many 
times our work may seem, still it is the 
work of God, and He will not rest till 
his oath is fulfilled, “As I live, saith the 
Lord, all the earth shall be filled with 


my glory.” 


LETTER FROM MR. HARNISCH. 


Entire Religious Liberty in Switzerland. 
The Congress in Berne, in the revision 
of the article of the Constitution touch- 
ing religious freedom, have recently 
made a noble advance, having resolved 
by a large majority, that in the entire 
confederation the free exercise of re- 
ligion is granted to all Christian denomi- 
nations. Thus the counsels of the au- 
thorities of Appenzell are thwarted. 


trates in Herisau have summoned me 


Blessed be God for his goodness. 
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REMARKS BY THE EDITOR OF THE 
MISSIONSBLATT. 


Protection of the Baptists. 


The information contained in the 
above letter of Mr. Harnisch will be 
greeted by the readers with unmingled 
joy. Blessed be God, Switzerland is now 
truly free. Thus the hopes, the prayers 
and the efforts of our brethren, and the 
petition of the Evangelical Alliance in 
Geneva have proved to be not in vain. 
They have led much earlier than we 
anticipated to that most desirable end,— 
perfect freedom of conscience and wor- 
ship,—which sooner or later will prevail 
in all the countries of Europe. 

The resolution of the Congress has 
already produced a great change in the 
treatment of our brethren in Switzer- 
land. Of this a brother recently re- 
turned from that country has assured us, 
communicating what he himself has 
seen. Among other things, he reports 
that in Herisau, where, it is well known, 
intolerance reached the most alarming 
height, where but recently compulsory 
baptisms and fines for holding religious 
meetings were the order of the day, the 
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magistrates now deem it a part of their 
duty to protect our churches in their 
worship. 

The place of worship there is on a 
high mountain, and can be seen by the 
entire city which lies at the foot. Assist- 
ed by nature, which in Switzerland pre 
sents so many advantages for such a pur- 
pose, the brethren with a little trouble 
had excavated a baptistery in a hollow 
in the mountain. One Sabbath baptism 
was administered, and a large number 
of spectators assembled to witness the 
ordinance. The concourse was at once 
noticed in the city and the magistrates 
immediately climbed the hill, not to 
disturb the assembly, but with the idea 
that it might be disturbed by wicked 
persons, and that in this exigency they 
might give legal protection to the Bap- 
tists. Very naturally they were soon 
convinced that they had been mistaken, 
and that their services were not required, 
because every thing was quiet. The 
whole case is sufficiently remarkable, 
indicating, as it does, the absolute re- 
ligious freedom which now prevails even 


in the canton of Appenzell. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE ADVANCE OF THE LAST 
TEN YEARS. 


Let us see what the church has done 
in regard to new regions in the last ten 
years. 

Japan, with its forty millions, has been 
occupied by several branches of the 
Christian Church, and at least, by the 
Presbyterian, Dutch, and Episcopal 
churches of this country. 

China. Within the last five years 
the province of Chih-li or Pe-chib-li, of 
which Peking is the capital, has been en- 
tered by several denominations, who are 
stationed at Tien-tsin and Peking; 
already churches are organized and the 


gospe) regularly preached in that pro- 


vince, which contains 31,000,000 inhabit- 
ants. 

In 1861 the London Missionary Society 
established a mission in the Province of 
Hupeh, which has a population of over 
thirty millions, and where no missionary 
had ever labored; and they have been 
followed by the English Wesleyan Socie- 
ty. This is again new territory. 

India. The Methodist Episcopal 
church of this country commenced their 
missions in India in 1856, and entered 
two States unoccupied by any other 
church, Oudh and Robilcund, with their 
fourteen millions of souls, and there they 
have to-day a strong missionary force. 

In 1860 the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland commenced the 
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first mission in Rajputana, which has a 
population of seventeen millions, and 
now they have four stations, nine mis- 
sionaries, and four native evangelists. 

The Nizam’s territory—with its elev- 
en millions—was first occupied in 1857 
by the Church Missionary Society, and 
they have recently declared, in one of 
their publications, “that a movement of 
great promise has commenced within the 
territories of the Nizam, where hitherto 
unbroken darkness has reigned.” 

Cashmir, with its 800,000 inhabitants, 
was entered last year, and is regarded as 
a mission field by the Church Missionary 
Society. There no standard of the 
Cross has been reared before. So much 
for India. But this does not tell all that 
has been done in regard to new terri- 
tory. Thus, in the North-Western 
provinces, there were some 70 towns ten 
years ago, varying in population from 
10, 000 to 110,000, in not one of which 
was a missionary. Now, not a few of 
them are occupied by the Presbyterian, 
Episcopal and Methodist Societies. Thus 
the United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land and the United Presbyterian Church 
of North America have both organized 
missions in Northern India, in the last 
decade. Thé Irish Presbyterian Church 
has established a new mission at Ahmed- 
abad, with its 100,000 inhabitants, for- 
merly neglected. The Basle Missionary 
Society has not only strengthened its 
main station at Mangalore, but has in- 
creased its missions in the Canarese 
country and commenced new stations in 
Coog, &c., in a few years augmenting 
their missionary force from 27 to57. In 
this same period the Church Missionary 
Society has increased its staff in North- 
ern India from 36 to 55, or 60 including 
the ordained natives; they have added 
eight new stations to their roll; they 
have crossed the Indus; unfurled the 
banner of the Cross at Peshawur; en- 
tered Dejerat, and placed their men in 
Mooltan—all new territory. 

The Moravians have opened within a 
few years a mission in the very heart of 
the Himalayas, having especial reference 
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to Tartary, just as the Peshawur Mis- 
sion of the Episcopal and Presbyterian 
Societies looks towards Afghanistan. 

Burmah. The Baptist missionaries 
in Burmah were confined to the narrow 
provinces of Tenasserim and Arracan 
until the year 1853, when Pegu was an- 
nexed to the British domirions. Soon 
after this the missionaries entered Pegu, 
and within a few years they took up 
their posts at Shwaygyeen, Toungoo, 
Prome, Henthada, and among the Shans. 

Madagascar may almost be considered 
new territory, as it has been closed for 
many years against all missionary effort ; 
but since 1862, the London Missionary 
Society and the Church Society have 
both planted strong missions on that 
island. Near to Madagascar is the new 
mission of the Mauritius, while in Afri- 
ca have been several new and important 
stations during the last few years. The 
United Presbyterian Church of America 
is beginning to have a strong mission in 
Egypt; and more than one society are 
looking to the interior, or are occupying 
new stations with this in view. 

Here then, from this review alone, is a 
vast territory, with 150,000,000 souls, oc- 
cupied by the Christian church within 
the last decade, in which are laboring 
nearly 150 missionaries, with a still more 
numerous native agency. If this is not 
occupying the ‘‘regions beyond,” we know 
not what can be considered an advance — 
into new territory on the part of the 
church. 

It has been said that less actual pro- 
gress has been made within the last ten 
years than for many years previous. 
This has especial reference, we suppose, 
to conversions, so that fewer have been 
added to the church in the last ten years 
than in any previous decade. The great- 
est triumphs of the gospel in modern 
times have been in Polynesia. The his- 
tory of not a few of the islands in the 
Pacific, in regard to their overthrow of 
idolatry and their reception of Christian 
truth, is more like fiction than reality. 
These moral marvels in several groups 
took place years ago. Still, if in these 
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no such Divine power has lately been 
witnessed, thousands who embraced 
Christ have grown in the faith, and are 
better fitted to represent Christianity 
and preach it to others; so that there 
has been decided progress in this respect. 
From babes in Christ and weak in the 
faith, many have become strong in the 
Lord and in the power of his might. 
Yet it is to be remembered that thou- 
sands who threw away their idols and 
embraced Christianity in these islands 
were only nominal Christians, and had 
no personal, saving interest in the Lord 
Jesus. From such the church has re- 
cently drawn not a few of her strongest 
and most decided friends. Many new 
islands, like the Lagoon, etc., have been 
visited by missionaries of late, and we 
hear from them of God’s converting 
power. Then in groups partially Chris- 
tianized years ago, God’s mighty hand 
has been seen in a more gracious man- 
ner within the past decade than ever be- 
fore. Thus the Fiji Islands were visited 
in 1835, and occupied by the Wesleyans 
of England. In 1853 there were 2,526 
accredited church members, with 574 on 
trial. According to the last report 1864 
-5, the membership was 14,380, with 
4,412 on trial. 

For 1853, in a general summary of the 
missions in the Society, Hervey, Austral 
and Samoan Islands, we have some 4,500 
church members. In the last report of 
the London Missionary Society we have 
the following record: “In the Society 
and Austral Islands, in the Hervey Group 
and in Samoa, in which the native Chris- 
tians are numbered by tens of thousands, 


the progress of our missions, notwith- - 


standing many formidable hindrances, is 
undeniable. Civilization and social hap- 
piness are widely diffused; the rising 
generation is instructed both in useful 
sciences and Christian knowledge, the 
press is vigorously employed, and the 
Scriptures are widely circulated and 
dearly prized.” 

Taking such statistics as are given in 
the last report of the London Missiona- 
ry Society, we find advances in these 
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same islands like the following: Upolu 
island, Faleilili church, 1853, 77 mem- 
bers; 1864, 435 members and 269 candi- 
dates ; Savaii island, in the same group, 
Matautu church in 1853, 179 members; 
in 1864, 456 members. 

Savage island, one of the latest scenes 
of the transforming efficacy of the gos- 
pel, has a population of 5,010. Of these, 
819 are in church fellowship, and 520 
more are candidates. This surely is pro- 
gress, and evidence that God's servants 
are not spending their strength in vain. 

There has been very decided advance 
in all these churches in benevolence and 
in Christian and social life. Then nota 
few churches have become self-support- 
ing. Thus the Sandwich Islands, though 
still aided in some degree by the Ameri- 
can Board, can scarcely be considered in 
any other light than as a Christian na- 
tion, and most of the churches are in- 
dependent of foreign support. The same 
is true of the native churches in Sierra 
Leone,—the pastors are now supported 
mainly by the contributions of the 
churches. 

Another fact must be borne in mind 
with reference to the Pacific isles. Popu- 
lation is limited, and is in not a few 
rapidly decreasing. Take the statistics 
of the Sandwich Islands—the population 
in 1823 was about 140,000. In that year 
the first native professed his faith in 
Jesus; up to 1833, the whole number of 
converts was 577. In the next ten years 
29,651 were admitted to the church; 
12,325 in the following decade, and in the 
last 8,802; but the population had sunk 
in this period from 140,000 to 70,000. 
Now, in these islands 17,521 are in con- 
nection with the American Board alone, 
or one of every four of their inhabitants. 
There are no avowed pagans anywhere. 
After Dr. Anderson left these islands, a 
religious convention was held, in which 
it was resolved to form forty new church- 
esin fifteen missionary districts, to es- 
tablish boarding schools for girls, pros- 
ecute home missions, and to depend upon 
Hawaiian supplies forthe church. That 
church now is self-governing and will be 
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self-supporting, besides sending mission- 
aries to other islands. This surely is 
progress. 

Look next at China. It was occupied 
by the London Missionary Society in 
1807, and in 1814 the first convert 
was baptized. The American Board 
commenced operations in that country 
in 1830, as also the Rhenish Mission- 
ary Society; the American Episcopal 
church followed in 1835. Then came the 
American Baptist Union in 1842, the 
Presbyterian Board in 1844, and several 
others in that or the two subsequent 
years. From a tabular view of all the 
missions in 1853, we have an aggregate 
membership of 351; but ten years after- 
wards the membership had increased to 
over 2,000, and the acceleration is going 
forward still more rapidly. Thus the 
London Missionary Society had, in 1853, 
64 members; in 1864-5 it had over 850. 
Ten years ago the American Baptist 
Union had in China one church and 
eight native members; now it has four 
churches, seven out-stations and 126 
members. The Presbyterian Board had, 
in 1855, 30 members and one church ; in 
1865, 4 churches and 250 members. In 
1853, the American and Dutch Boards 
combined had 26 members; at the close 
of 1863, the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church alone reported 309. 

We turn next to India where the 
church of Christ has labored most: ef- 
ficiently and continuously. In 1799, 
Carey commenced missionary work at 
Serampore. In 1813, the British posses- 
sions were thrown open to evangelistic 
effort, and soon the leading societies were 
planted in one portion or another of that 
extensive country. In 1852, according 
to Mullen’s statistical tables, there were 
twenty-two societies laboring in India. 
The total membership of the churches 
that year in the whole of India was 
18,410. The number of communicants 
ten years afterwards was 31,249. In this 
period native churches had increased 
from 351 to 1,190, and ordained na- 
tive ministers had multiplied three-fold. 
Since these tables were published, God 
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has been pouring his Spirit in a remark- 
able manner upon the Coles, Shanars 
and Araans of India. The work among 
the Coles is of the most cheering nature. 
Thus the baptized Christians in connec- 
tion with that mission were in April, 
1863, 3,401, at the close of that year, 
5,907, and at the beginning of 1865, 
there were 7,923; and to this number 
during the past year many have been 
added. 

We turn to Burmah, where Judson 
landed in 1813, and was soon afterwards 
reinforced from this country, and from 
that time to this the American Baptists 
have had a strong mission. There in 
1854, they had 31 foreign missionaries, 
117 churches and 8,736 members ; but, in 
eight years, with fewer foreign mission- 
aries though more native helpers, the 
members of the churches had increased 
to 18,439, and the sum must now be over 
20,000. In 1852, the membership of the 
church in Burmah was placed in round 
numbers at 6,000; add these to the 
number of communicants in India, and 
we have 24,410 at that period, and after 
so many weary years of toil. In the 
subsequent ten years the total of church 
members was 49,688, an increase un- 
parallelled in the missionary operations 
of these countries; and those 50,000 
Christians embrace-a Christian commu- 
nity of over 200,000. 

When Mr. Ellis reached Madagascar 
in 1862, there were only three Christian 
congregations, with a small number of 
communicants in each ; at the commence- 
ment of 1865, there were seven large 
churches alone in and around the capital, 
with a membership of 1,566. Mr. Ellis 
recently declared that he believed that 
at least 10,000 of the inhabitants of An- 
tananarivo were Christians, and they 
were very numerous in the suburbs and 
villages around. Mr. Cotisins, in his re- 
port to the Society for 1865, says: “Our 
village chapels are in a prosperous con- 
dition. Of eight village stations con- 
nected with Ambatonakanga, four have 
provided new chapels. The principal 
part of the congregation of Ambohi- 
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manga was made up of officers, sent by 
the Rasoherina (the queen) to defend 
and preserve their holy town and home 
of the idols.” 

We turn now to Turkey. There, in 
1856, the Hatti Sheriff proclaimed liberty 
of conscience to all, and gave all classes 
the privilege of professing whatever faith 
they preferred. The fanatical portion 


_ of the Turks have of late endeavored to 


restrict its guarantees; but they cannot 
long prevail. The missions were com- 
menced by the American Board in Wes- 
tern Turkey in 1826, Central Turkey 
1847, and Eastern Turkey 1835. In 
1853 the number of converts in these mis- 
sions was not 400; in 1865, they were 
more than 3,700. We have not included 
in this list the Syrian and Nestorian 
missions. 

But these are not all the results which 
we must sum up under this head. The 
native congregations raised up by the 
foreign missionary from among the 
heathen are beginning to reproduce 
Christianity among their countrymen, 
or are sending forth into other lands their 
sons and daughters to preach the doc- 
trine of redeeming love. The work in 
Micronesia is carried on largely by Ha- 
waiian missionaries; the same may be 
said of many islands in the South Seas. 
Sierra Leone is now a Christian land, 
and the Christians are hastening to take 
possession of unevangelized territory. 
Part of the fruits gathered at Sierra 
Leone has been introduced among the 
heathen Ibos along the banks of the 
Niger, and there it is working among the 
masses, and spreading. Another offshoot 
has sprung from this, and native mis- 
sionaries have gone forth to labor; and 
still another is appearing on the banks 
of Bonny river, and a native teacher is 
at work among the tribes there. In 1855, 
an appeal was made to the Tinnevelly 
Christians in behalf of the heathen 
coolies in Ceylon, just as the appeal was 
made to the Christian negroes of Sierra 
Leone to volunteer for labor along the 
banks of the Niger ; a number responded, 
and this past year there were twelve 
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catechists, one schoolmaster and one 
colporteur at work; and from the report 
we have 1,006 professed Christians, of — 
whom 131 are members of the church. 

Here then from such incidents we see a 
principle in operation that will every 
year become more powerful for, good ; and 
upon this, through the might of the 
Spirit, are our hopes of the evangeliza- 
tion of the world.. The foreign mis- 
sionary has a peculiar preparatory work 
alloted to him, and he has in this much 
to do; but as churches are gathered and 
become influential, they produce the 
men and the agents who are to carry 
everywhere the word of life. In this 
respect much has been done during the 
last ten years, yea, more than ever be- 
fore ; and, from what some regard as little 
fruit, shall yet spring mighty results. It 
hasa reproductive power. “If wecom- 
pare,” says the last Report of the Baptist 
Missionary Society of England, “the ac- 
cessions made to the churches of Northern 
India during the last four years with an 
earlier period, the increase is very grati- 
fying. Looking back for the last twelve 
years, we find that during the first six 
the average number of baptisms for each 
year was 104. In the last six years the 
average is double, being 210. The bap- 
tisms of last year are somewhat in excess 
of this, there being at least 230. If, 
therefore, from year to year the pro- 
gress made seems almost imperceptible, 
yet a comparison with the past shows 
that through the blessing of God the 
tide of success is ever increasing in vol- 
ume.”—For. Miss. 


PROGRESS OF NATIVE REFORM. 

The following article copied in the | 
Caleutta Christian Observer from the 
Dacca Prokash, a native paper, is sig- 
nificant, as showing the progress of Hindu 
opinion :— 

The authors of the Hindu Shastras, 
by connecting all social customs with 
religion, have rendered both that relig- 
ion and those social usages immutable. 
From the ceremonies at the time of birth 
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down to the funeral rites, from the house- 
warming to the coronation of a king, 
every act is connected with some un- 
alterable religious ceremony. The prin- 
ciple of this undoubtedly is excellent. 
The closer the connection of a constant- 
ly recurring act with true religion, the 
better. But when the religion in ques- 
tion is impure, then this principle be- 
comes altogether vitiated. If all the 
social usages of this country are repul- 
sive, the real cause of it is to be found in 
their close connection with an impure 
religion. Without reforming that relig- 
ion, it will not be easy to devise any 
means of removing bad customs. The 
authors of the Shastras, whether from 
error or from ignorance, established our 
social customs disfigured with certain 
blemishes, and religion having sanctioned 
them, all these blemishes continue un- 
removed, and are to this day strong like 
iron. Ever since Rammohun Roy’s time, 
the axe is levelled at the root of some 
evil practice or another, but in spite of 
all these efforts they cannot be rooted 
out. 

Not the least among the various vicious 
customs of this country is that which we 
bring forward to-day, of taking one’s 
parents for the last time to the Ganges. 
From its indissoluble association with 
religion, and the venerable character 
derived from its antiquity, this custom 
has ceased to strike the eyes of the na- 
tives as one fraught with a multitude of 
evils. We cannot tell whether they will 
see those evils, even if we point them 
out. Our readers are aware that in the 
case of most natives of this India, if 
they should be unable to take their pa- 
rents to the Ganges, they are evil spoken 
of; some experience anguish at the 
thought that their parents are deprived 
of bliss, and the reproach that those pa- 
rents must have been destitute of virtue 
is openly proclaimed. For this reason 
most people, when their parents are at 
the last extremity, take them to the 
Ganges, At the very least, they go and 
throw their skull into the waters of the 
Ganges, 
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When the people who live near the 
banks of the Ganges see their parents 
attacked with a heavy illness, they pro- 
vide for their medical treatment and at 
the same time also for a visit to the Gan- 
ges. When they think that life is de- 
cidedly ebbing, they convey them from 
the house to the riverside. The certain- 
ty that exposure to the fierce sun in a 
state of sickness, contact with the un- 
healthy water of the Ganges, or the vio- 
lence of storms and rain will cause the 
trembling spirit of the parent to leave 
the body and be set free, gives them no 
concern, not by chance even. On the 
contrary, if in an exceptional case the 
tenacious life of a person should hold 
out under all these hardships for four 
or five days, or if some ill-fated individual 
should actually return, they are looked 
upon with disgust. Alas! what cruelty 
is this! 

It is impossible to realize how unfeel- 
ing and merciless a heart this work re- 
quires, for a child to cause such torture 
to the wan body of a father or a mother 
at the last extremity. When our pa- 
rents are about to bid us farewell for 
ever, is it right at that time to thrust 
them out of the world in this manner? 
They know with what an unfeeling mind 
they immerse the body of a sick father 
or mother in the water. We may firmly 
declare that a man in whose mind there 
is a delicate sense of compassion, cannot 
remain unmoved, if the dead body of a 
beloved friend is wounded (or struck). 
Yet here the causing torture is not all ; 
many times they even become guilty of 
killing a father or a mother, At Cal- 
cutta many a father and many a mother 
is living now, who was at one time taken 
to Neemtollah or Kashee Mitter's ghat, 
but having fortunately fallen into the 
hands of a good physician was enabled 
to return to the world. If they had not 
happened to fall in with that physician, 
who would have been the principal cause 
of their death? Those who have ever 
visited that celebrated death ghat and 
witnessed all its scenes of cruelty, will 
undoubtedly testify to the truth of what 
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we say. There have been such sights 
as that of a person speaking quite articu- 
lately, one-half of whose body was kept 
immersed in the water by his nearest 
friends, and who was subjected to the 
abnormal treatment which accompanies 
these doings, until the body was exhaust- 
ed and life became extinct. The nearest 
friends call this process Gyan-Ganga (lit. 
knowledge Ganges, i. e., consciousness at 
the Ganges); they congratulate them- 
selves upon it, and think it very success- 
ful. It would be endless to say how 
many living bodies are deprived of life 
forthe sake of this Gyan-Ganga. Hindu 
children account for this crime by saying, 
“When the doctor bids the patient de- 
part—when he names the day of his 
death—then we perform the journey to 
the Ganges.” But they ought to con- 
sider that the doctor is neither an omni- 
scient nor an infallible being. We can 
see with our own eyes that persons whom 
they daily “bid depart,” have, on receiv- 
ing better medical attendance, been re- 
stored to health and become long-lived. 
When those who live at a distance 
see their parents taken ill in old age, 
they are in a state of perpetual excite- 
ment about their visit to the Ganges: 
They are beset on the one hand by pub- 
lic reproach, and on the other by re- 
ligious fear ; and if they can in any way 
manage to take the body and throw it 
into the Ganges, they receive deliver- 
ance. Only the other day we saw an 
aged mother, who was suffering from 
several complicated complaints; she re- 
ceived some attention, combined with 
medical aid, from one of her children; 
if this had been persevered with, or if 
better medical aid had been procured, 
she would in all probability have lived. 
But for the sake of giving to their moth- 
er the benefit of Gyan-Ganga, her chil- 
dren left off all nursing and medical aid, 
put their mother into a common boat, 
and started with her on the journey to 
the Ganges. What else is to be expect- 
ed from the damp winds, the rains, and 
the cessation of medical attendance, than 
that at such an advanced age her sick 
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frame should sink before the time? If 
this should happen, who must be held re- 
sponsible as the cause of the mother’s 
untimely death? Will not those children 
be responsible for killing their mother ? 

If Hindus could only put religion 
aside, and with a steady mind consider 
what sort of work it is, with an unmoved 
heart to throw the dying body of a fath- 
er or a mother into the Ganges, the 
truth would of itself flash upon their 
minds; compassion would in a moment 
soften their hearts. Alas! when we 
think of the many evil things which 
have been done and are being done by 
Hindu children in the name of religion, 
even a heart of rock must melt. When 
we think that like blood-thirsty tigers 
they have worshipped their deities by 
human sacrifices; that like cruel, merci- 
less demons, they have tied the hands 
and feet of loving mothers and then set 
fire to the burning pile; that they cast 
their heart-cheering darling children into 
the waves near Saugor island, and then 
congratulated themselves upon their good 
fortune—surely one wonders that India, 
from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, 
has not ere this been consumed in a vast 
conflagration. 

We acknowledge that it is not from 
malice that they do these things. They 
aim at a noble object. They are actu- 
ated by a desire for the eternal welfare 
of their parents. But all religious acts 
are not holy acts. That which the 
natives of India once regarded as a 
good action sanctioned by religion, now 
shows itself to be a work of downright 
impiety. They see to what lengths of 
cruelty the practice in question leads, 
and how it facilitates the crime of killing a 
father or a mother : can there then be any 
harm in their dissociating that practice 
from religion, and abandoning it as cruel 
and inhuman? Indeed, no act that is 
contrary to compassion, can be a duty. 
That which in the least jeopardizes human 
life ought not to be recognized as \a 
duty. 

It is no doubt a divinely implanted 
feeling to be devoted to one’s parents 
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and seek to secure heaven for their souls. 
Let them cultivate this feeling by ren- 
dering the lifetime of their parents hap- 
py; let them with heart, word, and body 
serve and nurse them; let them pray to 
God to sanctify their souls after death ; 
let them perform works of righteousness 
in their name; by this their object will 
undoubtedly be realized. 


THE MISSION FIELD IN _ LIBERIA. 

Two places may be called central or 
principal, namely: Cape Palmas and 
Cavalla, ten miles to the east, both being 
on the coast. These places are in the 
town of Harper, Maryland County, Re- 
public of Liberia. Monrovia, two hun- 
dred and fifty miles north-west of Cape 
Palmas, is the capital town of the repub- 
lic. 

The other towns and settlements of 
Liberia, extending along three hundred 
miles of coast, and a short distance inte- 
rior, beginning on the north-west bounda- 
ry, are as follows: 

1. Robertsport, at Cape Mount. 

2. Monrovia, forty miles south-east, 
in Mesurado county, and situated on the 
south side of Mesurado river, and a hill 
or cape of the same name. 

8. The St. Paul's river settlements, 
extending from the mouth of the St. 
Paul’s, five miles above the Monrovia, to 
twenty-five miles above, to the falls of 
the river. 

4. Careysburg, ten miles from the falls 
of the St. Paul’s in an easterly direction. 

5. Marshall, at the mouth of the Junk 
river, forty miles south-east of Cape 
Mesurado. 

6. Edina and Buchanan, in Bassa 
county, about thirty miles south-east of 
Junk. They are on the north and south 
sides of the St. John’s river, near its 
mouth. 

7. Bexley, an agricultural district, 
extends from the mouth of the St. 
John’s, twelve miles above, chiefly on 
its northern bank. 

8. Greenville, Sinoe county, eighty 
miles south-east of Bassa. 
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9. An agricultural district under the 
names of Farmersville and Lexington, 
extends twelve miles up the Sinoe river, 
near the mouth of which Greenville is 
situated. 

10. Harper, Maryland county, about 
Cape Palmas, ninety miles south-east of 
Sinoe. 

11. An agricultural district extending 
from Harper, four miles in the country. 

12. Hoffman station, a Christian vil- 
lage, under the pastoral care of the mis- 
sionary at Cape Palmas, one mile from 
Harper. 

The aggregate population of Liberia 
(excluding the natives) is about fifteen 
thousand. Monrovia, the principal town, 
has a population of about one thousand 
five hundred. The native population of 
Liberia is about one million. 


Names and Localities of the Native Tribes. 


At Cape Mount is the Vye tribe. 
This people have reduced their lan- 
guage to writing, in characters of their 
own invention. This language is the 
medium of written communication among 
them. Many of them are Mohammedans. 
Their population may be five or six thou- 
sand. ‘They are, however, closely con- 
nected by language and religion with 
the powerful and populous community 
known as Mandingoes. Their boundary 
extends from a point six or eight miles 
above to another, twenty miles below, 
Cape Mount. I know little of the past 
history of this people, except that they 
have always, until their territory became 
a part of Liberia, extensively engaged 
in the slave trade. Their present politi- 
cal and social condition is quite equal to 
that of the Mandingoes, and much in 
advance of the pagan tribes north and 
east of them. 

About Monrovia are the remnants 
of the Kwia, Gola and Passa tribes. 
The slave trade had much reduced them 
before the Liberian settlements were 
made, and collisions with these have 
tended still more to shatter them. The 
Golas, however, are still numerous, ex- 
tending from the neighborhood of Mills- 
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burg on the St. Paul’s, far towards Tim- 
buctoo. And the Passas, though preyed 
upon remorselessly by their more power- 
ful neighbors just named, extend a hun- 
dred or more miles to the eastward, 
touching the Bassa tribe on the north. 

The Bassa people inhabit the coast be- 
tween Junk river and the river Sesters, 
and extend twenty or thirty miles inte- 
rior. It was here that the German mis- 
sionaries (of Basle) made an effort to es- 
tablish a mission, before the colony was 
planted, but were compelled to abandon 
it. 

With the proper names of the tribes 
between the Bassa and Sinoe, I am not 
acquainted. 

Above and below Sinoe, for a distance 
of thirty-five miles below the coast, are 
different divisions of the Krao or Kru 
people. They were the first native Af- 
ricans in this region to go to sea; and 
their name, corrupted and modified into 
Kroo, Croo, Crew-man, has been subse- 
quently extended to all persons serving 
on board of vessels along two hundred 
miles of coast, and belonging to a score 
of tribes. But the Kroo, whose principal 
towns are Settra Kroo, Little Kroo, Nana 
Kroo, fifteen to thirty miles below Sinoe, 
are the most intelligent people in this 
region of country. They lay off their 
towns at right angles, and place each 
principal street under ‘a chief or head- 
man. They have long since ceased to 
work on board of ships, and are occupied 
chiefly in trade on their own account or 
as the agents of foreigners. 

The tribes between the Kroo people 
and the Cavalla river, a distance of sev- 
enty miles, are Kabo, Yedabo, Bwidabo, 
Sedewe, Wedabo, Wiabo and Grebo. 
Of these, the most important are the 
Sedewe, put down on the common charts 
as Grand Sesters. The principal town 
here is the largest on the Grain Coast, 
having a population of about twelve thou- 
sand. It was known to the earliest Eu- 
ropean navigators as“The Kingdom of 
Malagetta,” and carried on a large traffic 
in a spice known as “Malagetta Pepper.” 
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The numerous divisions, marked on 
either side of the Cavalla river to the 
falls, more accurate information shows, 
may be reduced to the following—Nyam- 
bo, Bro, Gerebo, Webo, Tebo, Babo and 
Plabo. 


The Relation of the Languages of the 
Tribes. 


The Vye language, about Cape Mount, 
is related to that of the Mandingoes and 
other tribes to the windward. 

The Kwia, Gola, Pessa and Bassa lan- 
guages are very similar, as are probably 
the dialects of the remaining communi- 
ties between Bassa and Sinoe. 

The languages from Krabo to Grebo 
are again very much alike, so much so 
that the Kroo language is easily under- 
stood by all the people between them 
and the Cavalla river. This group of 
people seem to have come down from the 
interior at a different time and place 
from those enumerated above. 

Below and up the Cavalla to the falls, 
the languages all belong to the same 
family, and are again very much like 
those of the Bassa and kindred dialects 
above, showing that these two divisions 
have come from some common point in- 
terior, while the Kroo and their relatives 
have emigrated from the east, and occu- 
pied the coast between these kindred, 
though now widely separated, sections. 


Native Population. 

I will not attempt to give the popula- 
tion of each tribe, but an approximation 
to the aggregate. The divisions enumer- 
ated above, lying along thirty miles of 
coast and seventy miles interior, have a 
population of one hundred thousand. 
Taking this as the basis of calculation 
for three hundred miles of coast, and the 
same distance (seventy miles) interior, 
we shall have ten times the above popu- 
lation, or one million of people. 

Form of Government. 

In all these tribes there is, with a fee- 
ble hereditary element, the most ram- 
pant democracy. The tribes, and towns 
composing them, are divided into fami- 
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lies, grouped around a patriarch or chief. 
This chief, usually the oldest and most 
influential man in the family, keeps the 
general funds, from which he pays all 
fines imposed, and supplies wives to the 
young men. The old men or patriarchs 
form a sort of advisory court, which pro- 
poses all measures of importance affect- 
ing the interests of the community Be- 
sides these patriarchs, there is an heredi- 
tary Woraba (town father), Bodia (high 
priest), Tibawa, chairman of the free 
citizens in peace, and an important offi- 
cer in war, and Yibadia, the leader of 
the military in war. These officers, ex- 
cept the Tibawa, belong to the council of 
patriarchs. But the Sedibo, or body of 
free citizens, composed of all men who 
have paid the sum of about ten dollars 
into the treasury, are really the ruling 
power. They meet together in a body, 
discuss and decide all matters of litiga- 
tion and whatever affects the interest of 
the community ; and the patriarchs, and 
no other, venture much to oppose the 
popular will, when clearly expressed. 
The government is almost an unmitigat- 
ed democracy ; swayed by the impulses 
of malice, revenge or covetousness ac- 
cording to circumstances; under such 
conditions, it were superfluous to add, 
there is little security for life and still 
less for the accumulation or preservation 
of property. It were useless to name 
kings or princes, where they must be 
enumerated by scores and hundreds. 
Original Religion of the Tribes. 

The religion of all these tribes is sub- 
stantially the same, and I would add, 
very much like that of the heathen in 
all ages. In its essential features it is the 
worship of ancestors or deceased rela- 
tives. In this respect injustice is done 
to the Africans, when they are represent- 
ed as worshippers of the devil. Their 
kwi, or objects of worship, just as among 
the Greeks, Romans and Chinese, are 
spirits of the dead, occupying the same 
relative position in the spirit world as 
when living. Thus, the spirit of the 
successful trader is worshipped as the 
trade-ku (or demon) ; that of the war- 
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rior, as the war-ku, etc. Again, their 
deya-bo or demon men are the priests or 
false prophets of the pagan of all ages. 
The theory about them is that they are 
possessed by demons, and under the in- 
spiration of these demons make responses 
to those who consult them. The gree- 
grees, fetishes or charms of wood, stone, 
iron, ete., worn orused by the people, de- 
rive their efficacy from the sacred char- 
acter of the deya who prepares them. 

In the office of the Bodia or high 
priest among the Gerbos and neighboring 
tribes, there are many traces of the Jew- 
ish high priesthood. Thus, he is set apart 
to his office by anointing and sacrifice ; 
he continues in his anointing three 
days; the blood of the sacrifice is put 
upon his ears and upon the posts of his 
house and the idols in it. His house is 
called Takai, the anointed house. In 
it is kept burning a perpetual fire. He 
may not weep, may not touch a dead 
body; when a death occurs, he may not 
eat in town until the deceased is buried. 
On going to his farm, he may not drink 
water except in the public highway. 
Before he dies, the ring of office worn 
upon his ankle must be transferred to 
another member of his family, so that 
there must be a living succession. If he 
dies by gidu, the test of witchcraft, he 
must be buried under a stream of run- 
ning water, as if to wash away his pollu- 
tion. When he dies a natural death, he 
is buried in a sacred island in the sea. 

Ido not discover any clear notion of 
sacrifice for sins among the people of 
thisregion. Their offerings are all made 
as food to the departed; and the occa- 
sion of making the offerings is when 
there is some distress, and the people are 
told by their deyabo or oracles that the 
kwi are angry on account of some mis- 
conduct of the people, or on account of 
not being fed, and require food in order 
to appease them. 

The popular ideas on the condition of 
the departed are very vague and contra- 
dictory. Theoretically, they hold, as has 
been stated, that the departed occupy 
the same rank in the other world which 
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they have occupied in this. This leads 
to giving the deceased as expensive a 
funeral as possible, with the view of se- 
curing his honorable admission into the 
society of the spirit world. And subse- 
quently, offerings are made at the grave 
of the deceased for a longer or shorter 
time, according to his standing in society. 
According to accounts given by the old, 
every one after his death has to pass a 
place called Meruke, where he must 
narrate the events of his life before go- 
ing on to his ultimate destination. Ifhe 
has not an honorable burial, he may be 
long detained in the marshes on this side 
of Meruke, and possibly never get 
beyond. 

But in remarkable inconsistency with 
all this, they hold that the spirits of the 
departed reiippear in the bodies of new- 
born infants. And when a child is born, 
it is taken or else the father resorts to 
a heathen priest to learn what person 
has reiippeared on the carth, and the 
deya names the child accordingly. Some- 
times the same person makes his appear- 
ance in three or four different infants 
about the same time, all of whom receive 
his name, and become his representa- 
tives ; or, rather, they are all the spirit 
of the one deceased man. This absurdi- 
ty, however, seems to be gradually pass- 
ing away, and those who go to the place 
of departed spirits are expected to re- 
main there. 


Outlines of the Divine Revelation. 


In the system of religion among the 
pagan Africans of the Grain Coast, as 
stated by the more intelligent classes, 
there are the distinct outlines of the Di- 


vine revelation. According to this, God 
once lived among men. They were 
then perfectly happy. There was no 
sin, no suffering, no death. After a 
time, however, Nyesoa (God ; Nye, man ; 
soa, abiding, very like Jehovah) let fall 
we—witchcraft, poison, the cause of all 
disease and death. A woman got posses- 
sion of it. Very soon there wasa death, 
Men went to inquire of Nyesoa the 
cause of this strange thing. They were 
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informed that a woman had got posses- 
sion of we, and that she had caused the 
death. They were then directed to a 
test by which guilt in this or similar 
cases might be detected. This was 
gidu, the tree known as sassa wood (red 
wood), used nearly all over Africa asa 
test of witchcraft. An infusion of the 
bark of this tree was given to the woman, 
and she died; thas manifesting her guilt. 
But before doing so, she managed to con- 
vey this mysterious we to her children. 
Sin, sickness and death now prevailed. 
Men soon became so wicked that Nyesoa 
said he could no longer live among them. 
He would, however, always feel an in- 
terest in their affairs, and would leave 
a class of men through whom they could 
communicate with him. These are the 
deya-bo or demon-men, who, as stated 
above, are supposed to utter responses 
under the influence of possessing demons. 

Ihave thus given the outlines of the 
pagan Africans of the Grain Coast. 
Among the Vyes, about Cape Mount, 
and east and north of them, Mohamme- 
danism prevails. 


Past History. Present Political and 
Social Condition. 


The numerous tribes of this region, 
excepting the Vyes, belong to one great 
family, as is proved by similarity of ap- 
pearance, language and customs. Their 
emigration from the north or interior is 
a matter of fresh tradition, the people 
generally being able to relate where 
each family to which they belong first 
came to the coast. This fact, in connec- 
tion with their freedom from the customs 
and doctrines of the Mohammedans,would 
seem to indicate that at no remote period 
they have been driven by that persecu- 
ting and conquering community south of 
the mountain chain, which seems to 
separate them from the superior races of 
the interior. In proof of the compara- 
tively recent settlement of the Greboes 
in this region, they relate that when 
they first landed at Cape Palmas they 
found a foreign house (Kobokai) there. 
Tt was no doubt a Portuguese or Dutch 
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slave factory. The political condition 
of these tribes as respects government, 
has been stated. It may be added, that 
elsewhere they are subdivided into tribes 
not averaging twenty-five thousand, and 
these again are broken up into corpora- 
tions or towns, to agreat extent indepen- 
dent of and involved in constant quar- 
rels and wars with each other. These 
wars indeed are not very destructive, the 
loss of twenty or thirty in a battle being 
considered an extraordinary disaster : 
still their effect is to produce distrust, 
isolation, stagnation of trade, insecurity 
of life and property, tending to prevent 
the accumulation of property and the 
comforts of life. 

Their comforts, in the view of Chris- 
tian civilization, are meagre enough. 
The great object of life seems to be to 
obtain as many wives (nyeno, women) 
as possible. For one of these are given 
bullocks and other things to the amount 
of twenty dollars, at native valuation. 
For each of these wives a hut is built of 
circular form and conical roof, varying 
from six to thirty feet in diameter. The 
roof is of thatch, the sides of boards, 
and the floor of earth. The dark attic 
in the roof is the storeroom, everything 
in it being kept dry by the fire below. 
Around the inner sides of the house are 
suspended wash bowls, mugs, pitchers 
(articles of traflic), and wooden bowls. 
Beneath these are arranged the boxes or 
chests containing cloths or clothes worn, 
with beads, brass rings, and everything 
known as money or ornaments. Seme- 
where near the centre of the hut the 
fire is kindled, and the cooking done. 
The pyroligneous acid deposited from 
the smoke gives to the timber supporting 
the roof the appearance of polished 
ebony. Low chairs of native manufac- 
ture, short pieces of wood, flat on the 
lower side, and more generally mats are 
used for sitting and sleeping. 

The universal belief in witchcraft, 
and that death in every case is caused 
by this influence, makes life fearful and 
death horrible ; for every one is more 
er less apprehensive of injury, since 
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every offence is avenged in some way ; 
and wherever a death occurs, some one 
is believed to have caused it, and must 
be sought out and punished. Yet these 
Africans are outwardly a light-hearted 
people, and when they have finished 
their farming operations, which oceupy 
usually about six months, and house 
building, which takes two more, most of 
the remainder of their time is passed 
in dancing. In common intercourse, too, 
they are polite, and much given to flate 
tery. Every man has a complimentary 
title or name, and sometimes several, by 
which he is ordinarily addressed. But 
all this, alas! may co-exist with dislike, 
habitual malice, and determined purpose 
of revenge. And both individually and 
as communities, they seem capable of 
adjourning difliculties to a favorable time 
for settlement. Yet they are not much 
given to single combats, and an open 
murder scarcely ever occurs. But as 
the principle of revenge undoubtedly 
prevails, this can only be accounted for 
by the prevalence of the belief in, and 
the practice of witchcraft, and the best 
means of accomplishing their object. 
— Bp. Payne in Spirit of Miss. 


THE BIBLE IN MEXICO. 

We have recently had a long conver- 
sation with one of the reforming priests of 
Mexico. From him we gained much in- 
formation in regard to the religious move- 
ment in that country, which, if not entire- 
ly new to us, was interesting, coming from 
such a source and with much particu- 
larity. 

The present movement seems to have 
begun with the priests rather than with 
the people, though both classes are con- 
cerned init. Certain priests were mach 
dissatisfied, not to say disgusted, with the 
vices of the clergy, and became doubtful 
about some of the dogmas of the church 
of Rome. They entered upon a course 
of investigation, formed circles of inquiry, 
which met together to study the Serip- 
tures and consult authorities in Biblical 
interpretation. Many such circles of 
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inquiry were instituted. The Rev. Mr. 
Gomez was leader in this movement, and 
he was seized and put in prison. Others 
also began to preach the pure Bible— 
among them were Don Henriques Ores- 
tes, now in New York. For three years 
he preached the truth, and resigned a 
large income for conscience’ sake, re- 
ducing himself to entire poverty. 

The number actually engaged in the re- 
form movement, it is not easy to estimate. 
The number connected with each circle 
is not uniform nor continuous. But it is 
safe to say that there are at least one 
hundred engaged in it and not less than 
five hundred who are interested in it, 
and desire to see it succeed. This is 
inferred from the facts that many letters 
of inquiry are received by the reforming 
priests from those who are seeking in- 
formation; and many secret calls are 
made on them, when travelling, by per- 
sons of whom they had not previously 
heard. They come, like Nicodemus, by 
night, to inquire into the truth, of which 
they have heard some vague report. 

It should be known that this movement 
is entirely religious, and not political. 
On political questions, the reforming party 
are not of one mind, some being in favor 
of Maximilian, and some of the republic. 
They do not discuss that subject. What 
they want is a purer faith, and clearer 
knowledge of the way of salvation, and 
the truth as it is in Christ. For this 
they study, and examine, and pray, seek- 
ing the aid of the Divine Spirit, accord- 
ing to the promise of Christ, to lead them 
into all truth. Having thus but one 
object, they keep themselves from all 
political entanglements, and are willing 
to accept any form of government that 
may be most acceptable to the people 
of Mexico. 

Being entirely a religious movement, 
it is interesting to know how far they 
have advanced in their views of the 
truth. They discard the leading errors 
of the Romish church. Thus they abjure 
auricular priestly confession, the worship 
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of images, the adoration of the Virgin 
and of the saints, the celibacy of the 
clergy, and transubstantiation. 

They use both elements in the Lord’s 
Supper, and advocate giving the Scrip- 
tures to the people. In a word, they 
reject the Pope of Rome and all his au- 
thority. Yet they have not definitely 
settled upon any form of ecclesiastical 
organization. On this subject they are 
making further inquiry, waiting for fur- 
ther light from above, and seeking the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. They are 
men of prayer and deeply religious con- 
viction. 

Nor is this movement confined by any 
means to the clergy. The laity are 
deeply interested in it. In some places 
they even precede the clergy, and are 
in advance of ‘them. Indeed, the de- 
mand among the people for the reform- 
ing clergy is greater than the supply ; 
more are wanted than can be found. 
Of the anxiety of the people, some idea 
may be gained from the fact stated by 
our informant, that he wrote many arti- 
cles on the reform movement in the 
secular papers, and the publishers al- 
ways had to issue double the usual num- 
ber of all the papers containing those 
articles; while the author, coming to 
be known, received many letters of in- 
quiry from unknown persons in distant 
parts of the country. But the people, 
like the priests, are still uncertain what 
form of church government to adopt. 
Some prefer one, others another. But, 
like the priests, they wait in prayer for 
God’s direction and the blessing of the 
Holy Spirit to show them the way. 

In this state of mind, the people, as 
might be supposed, are thirsting for the 
Holy Scriptures and religious books. 
The Scriptures, especially, are eagerly 
sought. Some pleasing instances were 
related, showing the eagerness of the 
people to receive them, and the high value 
they put upon them. Here is one: our 
informant, intravelling over the country, 
came to a house in which was a lady 
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who, in conversation, he found was 
much enlightened. In short, she ex- 
pressed decidedly evangelical views. On 
expressing his gratification and his sur- 
prise, she produced a Bible which she 
had obtained from the agent of the 
American Bible Society. But she re- 
marked that she was obliged to keep her 
views secret, as she had an aged and 
near relative, who would certainly die 
if she knew that she had turned Protes- 
tant. Take another case: a poor widow 
had a small piece of ground, which she 
cultivated by the help of an only son. 
She very much desired a Bible, but had 
no money to pay. She had an orange 
tree, the fruit of which she sold. She 
determined to devote that tree to the 
purchase of a Bible. It bore well, and 
the first season she sold one hundred 
oranges for fifty cents, and bought her 
Bible. She prized that Bible so much, 
that she would not part with it for any 
consideration. For the truth of the 
above statements we have the concur- 
rent testimony of Rev. Mr. Hickey, the 
Society’s agent in Mexico. From time 
to time he has written us concerning 
these movements, regarding them as 
most hopefnl for the spread of the Scrip- 
tures and the diffusion of evangelical 
views. He testifies, that notwithstanding 
much opposition from certain quarters, 
the demand for the Scriptures is deepen- 
ing and widening continually, so that 
great encouragement is afforded to ex- 
pect before many years the general 
establishment of correct religious views 
throughout Mexico. 

Under such circumstances the friends 
of the Bible will see the importance of 
doing everything practicable for the 
spread of the Scriptures in this country, 
now in so interesting and hopeful a 
state of religious inquiry. It is the 
more important from the fact that when 
erroneous views of religion are shaken, 
there is danger that all religion will be 
utterly discarded. Let us then give the 
Mexicans the pure Word of God as a sub- 
stitute for the dogmas which they now are 
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disposed to reject, and occupy the mind 

with evangelical truth, lest it be entirely 

usurped by the spirit of darkness. 
—Bib. Soc. Record. 


PERSECUTION IN EASTERN TURKEY. 


Mr. Burbank, a missionary of the 
American Board, writes,—“An improve- 
ment in our Sabbath audiences has been 
accompanied, as usual, by a fiery persecu- 
tion, the most audacious and cruel that I 
have seen in my five years’ residence 
here. The occasion of it, as is generally 
the case, was the collection of the taxes. 
By law, the Protestants have been sepa- 
rated from the Armenians; yet the 
Khoordish prince, who is acting governor 
here for the present, without at all appor- 
tioning the taxes among the different 
nationalities, commanded the Armenian 
tax-gatherer to take soldiers and collect 
the Protestant tax. He, left to his own 
discretion, of course demanded two or 
three times the just amount, and when 
the Protestants, instead of handing over 
the money at once, began to protest 
against such extortion, he ordered the 
soldiers to beat them, and thus one of 
them was severely injured. They imme- 
diately appealed to the governor; but he 
utterly refused to hear a word of their 
protest, and said the beating was “well 
done.” 

Seeing no way to escape the injustice 
and inhumanity, they appealed to us to 
protect them. I immediately called on 
the governor, and made some respectful 
inquiries about the business; and such a 
tempest of rage and abuse as he poured 
forth upon the Protestants I have never 
before witnessed. It came in gusts for 
about two hours—the time it was neces- 
sary for me to spend on the business. 
Finally, when he was hardly persuaded 
to look at the apportionment that had 
been formerly made, he could with diffi- 
culty be prevailed upon to accept of his 
own figuring in preference to the Ar- 
menian.—Christian World. 


Donations. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union will 
be held in Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, May 22, 1866, at 10 o’clock, A. M. The an- 
nual sermon will be preached by Rev. H. G. Weston, D. D., of New York, or by 
Rev. D. Read, D. D., of IIL, his alternate. G. W. Boswortnh, Rec. Sec. 

Lawrence, Mass., March 16th, 1866. 


In accordance with a provision of the Constitution, the fifty-second annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Managers of the A. B. M. Union will be held in Boston, Mass., 
immediately after the final adjournment of the meeting of the Union, which con- 
venes on Tuesday, May 22d. G. J. Jounson, Ree. Ses. 

Burlington, Iowa, March 16th, 1866. 


DONATIONS. 


RECEIVED IN FEBRUARY, 1866. 


Maine. 
Kenduskeag, Rev. T. B. Robin- 
son 12; Mrs. T. B. Robinson 
3; Jefferson, ch. and soc. 5; 
Warren, Ladies’ For Miss. Soc., 
Mrs. E. A. Richardson tr., 12; 
Saco, ch. and soc., H. P. Cobb 
tr., 56.25; Waldoboro’, Dea. 
Henry Kennedy 5; Bethel, 
Millicent J. Newton 10; No. 
Livermore, a friend of miss. 4; 
Waldoboro’, Ist ch. 14; New 
Gloucester, ch. 6.75; Water- 
ville, M. H. 5; Biddeford, ch., 
C.J. Wedgewood tr., 62; Ken- 
nebunkport, Village ch., Oliver 
Huff tr., 30; 
New Hampshire. 
Manchester, 2d ch., Merrimack 
st., to const. Geo. Holbrook H. 
L. M., 100; Concord, Pleasant 
st. ch. 30; Coos, a friend 10; 
West Swanzey, S. Parsons 50; 
Vermont. 
Burlington, ch. 28.50; West 
Wardsboro’, a friend, to be 
expended under care of Rev. 
M. J. Knowlton, Ningpo, Chi- 
na, 20; Franklin, Elias Truax 


90 cts.; 
Massachusetts. 

Boston No. Asso., Winchester, 
Ist ch., J. Hopley tr., 14; So. 
Framingham, ch. 75.09 ; 
Charlestown, Ist ch., mon. 
con., G. W. Little tr., 100; Bos- 
ton, widow's mite 2; 

Boston South Asso., Baldwin 
Place, widow's mite 1; J. Par- 
ker 5; Mrs. S. E. Parker 5; 
Mrs. Sarah Smith 2; So. Bos- 
ton, ch. 1; Newton Centre, 
ch., mon. con., 45.82; Brook- 
line, ch., mon. con., George 
Brooks tr., 48; West Dedham, 
ch. 15.27; mite soc. 17; 

Westfield Asso., Holyoke, 2d ch., 
to const. Rev. Edwin Burnham, 
Newburyport, H. L. M., 

Worcester Asso., Greenville, ch., 
mon. con. 15; Webster, Solo” 


mon Robinson 25; Princeton, 
Asa H. Goddard 468.75; 
Lowell Asso., Littleton, ch. 17- 
-10; Chelmsford, Ist ch., Ka- 
ren Soc., Mrs. Judson Spauld- 
ing tr., 21; Lowell, Worthen 
st. ch., David W. Long tr., 14- 


45; 

Old Colony Asso., West Bridge- 
water, ch. and soc. 54; Sab. 
sch. 8.36; 

Salem Asso., Haverhill, 1st ch., 
Geo. Appleton tr., of wh. 108- 
.48 is mon. con., 388.73; So. 
Danvers, ch., T. N. Barnaby tr., 
mon. con., 22.58; Georgetown, 
a friend 2; Newburyport, 
Green st. ch., G. Perkins tr., 
6 


8.02; 
Wachusett Asso., Leominster, ch. 
1.25; E. G. White 5.25; 
Old Colony Asso., Plymouth, ch. 
and soc. 
Taunton Asso., Mansfield, Rev. 
John Blain 


Rhode Island. 


Providence, Brown st. ch., A. G. 
Stillwell tr. 

Pawtucket, Mrs. Catharine Wa- 
terman 10; Mrs. Mary Carpen- 
ter 10; Newport, a friend 6; 

State Convention, Providence, 
Ist ch., an. sub. 31; mon. con., 
Dec. and Jan., 30.91; Wick- 
ford, Ist ch., mon. con. 75.39; 
Providence, Central ch., an. 
sub., per T. R. Rathburn col., 
113.75; mon. con. 67.54; Sab. 
sch., per Dea. Boyce supt., to 
const. Mary Elizabeth Carpen- 
ter and Emma T. Brown HL 
M., 166.55; 


Connecticut. 

Brookfield, Wm. Biddle 1; Mid- 
dletown, Ist ch. 57.50; Rock- 
ville, Wm. Butler 37; friends 
13; Meriden, H. G. Hart 
and family, for sup. of nat. 
pr., 60; Wallingford, ch., to 
const. D. E. Morris H. L. M., 
100; Groton, Ist ch. 25; Strat 
field, ch. 14.50; New Britain, 
ch. 36.50; 


481.33 


5.70 


20.00 
——1568.37 


242.39 


25.00 


"485.14 


—— 752.53 


| 
i 508.75 
i 
52.55 
62.36 
4 
q 225.00 6.50 
190.00 
q 49.40 
191.09 
| 
140.09 
100.00 
344.50 
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New York. 
Chaumont, Zenas Ellis 2; Tri- 
angle, ch. 1; Skaneateles, 
Amira Town 10; Rochester, 
V. A. Sage 50; New York, a 
friend 10; Saratoga Springs, 
ch., Fem. mis. soc., A. E. Way- 
land tr., for 7 of nat. pr., 
care Rev. M. H. Bixby, Toung- 

00, Burmah, 100; Naples, ¢ 
14; Mechanicsville, M. M. In- 
ham 2; Rochester, 2d ch., 

eo. Brown tr., 175; 

Franklin Asso., Gilbertsville, ch. 
6.25; col. at semi-an. meetin 
9.90, Rev. J. N. Adams tr., 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. 


ec., 

Hudson River South Asso., 
Brooklyn, W. P. Groom, mon. 
sub., tow. sup. of Rev. M. J. 
Knowlton, Ningpo, China, 75; 
Bloomingdale, ch., in part, 10; 
Berean ch., in part, 129.17; 
Williamsburg, 1st ch., in part, 
100; Central ch., in part, 4; 
New York, H. >. Stote 5; 
Brooklyn, Rev. Dwight Spen- 
cer 300; New York, South ch., 
in part, 81.75; Stanton st. ch. 
155.97; 

Harmony Asso., Westfield, ch. 
22.74; J. C. Breed tr., 9; 

New York Asso., New York, ch., 
in pt., 200; Mariners’ ch., in 
pt., 25.65; 

Chenango Asso., Oxford and 
Greene, ch. 14.03; Stephen 
Yale 1; Triangle, ch. 9,25; Ist 
ch. 8; Pitcher, ch. 9.25; 

Alleghany Asso., H. I. Ellis tr., 

Worcester Asso., Jefferson and 
Gilboa, ch. 13; Rev. C. C. 
Bourn 5; L. W. Warner 5; 

Broome and Tioga Asso., Vestal 
Centre, ch. 

Steuben Asso., 8. B. Wixsontr., 


al. 

Washington Union Asso., Mrs. 
Lucy Herrington 10; Adams- 
ville, ch. 40; 

Dutchess Asso., John G. Bo-den 

Livingston Asso., Mount Morris, 


New Jersey. 

Cherryville, ch. 35; Elizabeth, 
ch. 33.24; Frenchtown, King- 
wood ch. 60; 

by = per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. 

East New Jersey Asso., Perth 
Amboy, ch. 11; Piscataway, 
ch. 72.17; Jersey City, North 
ch. 50.24; Union ch. 176.60; 
North Orange, ch., in pt., 1,- 
250; Newark, German ch. 25; 
a friend 2; 

Coll. per Rev. W. R. McNeil, 

West New Jersey Asso., Pitts 
Grove, ch. 


Ohio. 
Franklin, Charles Butler, to pay 
for the original set of punches 
and matrices for the Shan Jan- 
guage, 648; Cleveland, Erie st. 
ch., Wm. Rockefeller tr., 91.40; 


364.00 


16.15 


860.89 


8L.74 


2.50 


50.00 
25.00 


——1677.12 


1587.01 


Donations. 


Dayton, ch. 139.71; Sab. sch., 

C. W. Chamberlin tr., tow. 

sup. of Taboo, nat. pr., care of 
Rev. B. C. Thomas, Henthada, 
Burmah, 93.70; Portage Co.,a 
female friend to miss. 10; 
Beaver, ch. 3.85; Cincinnati, 
9th st. ch., J. W. Sheppard tr., 
714; poe Etta Joy 1; 
Delta, Hiram Barlow 3.75; 

Coll. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Miami Asso., Lebanon, ch., 
Mrs. George R. Sage and 
four other ladies, tow. sup. of 
Sau Thah A, 25; Miss Ann 
Alethia Ross and seven other 
ladies, tow. sup. of Sau Shwa 
Waing, 40; th nat. prs., 
care of Rev. C. Hibbard, Maul- 
main, Burmah, 


Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburg, Union ch. 
Coll. per Rev. W. R. McNeil, 
Centre Asso., Logans Valley, ch. 
50; Altoona, ch. 8.37; Geo. W. 
English 1; 
French Creek Asso.,Georgetown, 


ch. 
Pittsburg Asso., Pittsburg, 1st 


1704.91 


65.00 
——1769.91 
00.00 


59.37 


ch. 75; Sandusky st. ch. 75; 150.00 


Monongahela Asso., Flatwoods- 
town, ch. 

Central Union Asso., West Ches- 
ter, ch. 32.15; Bible class3.55; 

North Philadelphia Asso., Hat- 
boro’, ch. 91; 
Mrs. Lynd 30; 


Illinois, 

Ripley, Peter Long 1; Quincy, 

amp Point 5; Mendon, ch. 1; 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Carrolton Asso., New Hope, ch., 
Rev. C. S. Scandreth 

Chicago Asso., Elgin, ch., of wh. 
100 is fr. Mrs. Jane W. Barker, 
tow. sup. of nat. asst. in Gow- 
ahati, Assam, care Rev. M. 
Bronson, 155.13; Chicago, 1st 

ch. 13.43 i 
ixon Asso., Sterling, ch., per 
Rev. C. F. 

Edwardsville Asso., Brighton, 
ch., Mrs. A. A. Hilliards 5; Al- 
ton, Ist ch., of wh. 19.74 is for 
Bible distrib. and 24.78 tow. 
sup. of Thah Oo, care of Rev. 
J. L. Douglass, Bassein, Bur- 
mah, 44.52; Coal Branch, Sab. 
sch., tow. sup. of nat. pr., care 
of Rev. N. Harris, Shwaygyeen, 
Burmah, 40; 

Fox River Aurora, 
Union ch., Rev. O. B. Stone 
25; Bristol, ch., in pt., 45; 

Galesburg Asso., Galesburg, 1st 
ch., of wh. 25 is fr. Sab. sch., 
to pay exchange on 50 sent in 
July, for sup. of Sau Wah, nat. 

r., care Rev. I. D. Colburn, 
avoy, Burmah, 127; Ber- 


Asso., 


wick, ch., Rev. R. L. Colwell, 
being one-tenth of the avails 
of a donation visit, by Rev. C. 


F. T., 23; 


35.70 


Philadelphia 
"121.00 


—— 475.43 


7.00 


168.56 


38.57 


89.52 


70.00 


127 
| 
4.00 
: 
5.36 
225.65 | 
41.53 
14.66 
|| 
23.00 
7.00 
3.06 
|| 
= 
ch. 15.00 
128.24 
5.07 
——1720.32 
150.00 
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Illinois River Asso., Farmington, 
ch., per Rev. C. F. T., 20.20; 
Trivoli, ch. 6.45; 

Louisville Asso., Watson, ch. 2- 
35; Blue Point, ch. 2; 

Ottawa Asso., Dover, ch. 5; Am- 
boy, ch., per Rev. C. F. T., 44- 
20; Sublette, ch. 45.70; 

Quincy Asso., Griggsville, ch. 
25.25; Payson, ch., in pt., 40; 

Rock River Asso., Adeline, James 
G. Burdan 2; Rockford, Ist 
ch., Sab. sch., for Burman 

r Rev. C. F. T., 35.81; 

Springfield Asso., Decatur, ch., 
Mrs. E. Wessells 4; Harris- 
town, ch., Miss Mary H. Nay- 
lor 1.25; Jacksonville, Rev. J. 
M. Kelley 5; 


Indiana. 


Manchester, a sister, tow. ~~ of 
nat. pr. in Burmah, 14; Silas 
Wicks 22; 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Evansville Asso., Evansville, A 
L. Robinson 

Friendship Asso., Vernal, ch. 

White Lick Asso., Green Castle, 


ch. 
— Water Asso., Pipe Creek, 


Iowa. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Burlington Asso., Burlington, 
ch., of wh. fr. H. H. Hawley 
and Rev. G. J. Johnson 10 ea., 
and Rev. L. W. Hayhurst 5, 
for sup. of Rev. J. E. Clough, 
Teloogoo miss., Nellore, India, 

r Rev. ‘, T., 43.30; 

ount Pleasant, ch., of wh. fr. 
Rey. E. Gunn, M. B. Peltonand 
J. C. Brenholt 5 ea., all for sup. 
of Rey. J. E. Clough, Teloogoo 
miss., per Rev. C. F. T., 35; 

Davenport <Asso., Davenport, 
Calvary ch. 66.03; Lyons, ch., 
of wh. fr. C. R. Davis and Sab. 
sch., 5 ea., all for sup. of Rev. 
J. E. Clough, Teloogoo miss., 


20.10; 
Dubuque Asso., Maquoketa, ch., 
of wh 2.36 is fr. Sab. sch., 
Lime Asso., Vinton, ch. 
skaloosa Asso., Ottumwa, ch. 


Michigan. 

Armada, a widow 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Grand River Asso., Ionia, ch. 

Shiawasse Asso., Lansing, ch. 

Washtenaw Asso., Ann Arbor, 
ch., of wh. 25 is the quarterly 
payment of Lawrence Noble, 
tow. a" of nat. pr., care of 
Rev. J. W. Johnson, Swatow, 
ne, and 2 fr. Prof. J. R. 


yee, 
Wayne Asso., coll. at asso. 
03; Plymouth, ch. 2; North- 


Donations. [ April, 


ville ch. 2; A. W. Watkins 1; 14.03 


Wisconsin. 


Hudson, Charlotte M. Mann, 1- 
-86; Columbus, Isaac Merriam, 


1.75; 
Coll. per Rev. 8S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 
Dane Asso., Columbus, L. Wept 
Lake Shore Asso., Raymond, 
Danish ch. 9.85; Waukesha, 
ch., Wm. Abbott 4; Scott, ch., 
Miss Sybil Miller 25 cts.; 
Winnebago Asso., Ripon, ch. 


Minnesota. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Minnesota Asso., Saint Paul,ch., 
of wh. 40 is fr. Sab. sch., for 
Rev. W. Ward’s sch., Sibsa- 
gor, Assam, 65.10; Vassa, ch. 


7.75; 
South Minnesota Asso., Roches- 
ter, ch. 


Washington, D. C. 
1st ch,, Youths’ miss. soc., for 
sup. of nat. Karen pr., Thomas 
S. Samson tr., 
Kentucky. 
Lexington, Miss Louisa Robin- 
son 


Burmah. 
Toungoo miss., colls. fr. associa- 
tions and individuals, per Rev. 
E. B. Cross., 
France. 
From the Society in London, per 
A. Dez, Paris, 708.41; English 
friends 36.79; France, Chauny, 
ch. 84.90; Verberie, ch. 55.60; 
Lafére, ch. 65.10; Paris, ch. 56- 
60; Denain, ch. 56.40; per A. 
Z, 


Swanzey, N. H., Silas Parsons, 
Dr. Willard Adams, Exr., 

East Boston, Mass., Martha F. 
Doane, per G. W. Cutter, 


admr., 
Holden, Mass., Samuel Brooks, 
8. F. Brown, Exr.,in part, 228.45 
Haverhill, Mass.,Hannah French, 
John Kelly, Exr., 100, 
Albany, N. Y., Samuel Patten, 
r James Patten, Exr., by 
and of Moses Patten, 500.00 
Less Govt. tax 30.00 
—470.00 


Philadelphia, Pa., Miss Netty 
A. Jones, per H. G. Jones, 


Exr., 00 
Less Govt. and State tax 32.10 
——267.90 
Chicago, Ill., E. W. Goodman, 
Ed. Goodman, Exr., in part, 
per Rev. 8S. M. Osgood, 
Stonington, Ill., John L. Smith, 
John D. Brown, Exr., 


$13,25 
Total from April fl, 1865, to Feb. 28, 1866, 
$88,394.84. 


1866. 


84.94 


1043.80 


$11,661.62 


—1591.35 


2.97 


- 
26.65 
4.35 
3.61 
94.90 
65.25 1.00 
14.10 
42.31 
10.25 
— 770.42 
36.00 26.00 
—— 98.85 
5.00 
22.00 100.00 
14.35 
5.00 
84.40 
457.47 
Legacies. 
78.30 300.00 
86.13 
24.81 
5 45 
3.00 
—— 197.69 
50 
8.38 
13.00 
49.00 


